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FREUD’S PSYCHOLOGY AND FREUD’S | 
VIEW ON CONSCIENCE 7 


§1. On Frame-criticism 


A criticism of some theory of psychical life or other, for instance 
of the psychology of Freud, encounters difficulties, unless one 
does not mind to launch into superficial generalities. With 
sweeping criticisms not much is won, and much may be lost ; 
what is won has generally negative value only, and what is lost 
has usually positive value. In the Freudian psychology, however 
one-sided and awry, and even false, this psychology may be, there 
is a peculiar depth, vitality, actuality and warmth, there is an 
intimate contact with concrete and real human life, which one 
misses in many other psychological systems. Under Freud’s 
leadership many profound truths of psychological processes have 
been penetrated, which are lost in what I call frame-criticisms. 
To disentangle these truths from their thorough envelopment 
and embracement in the false Freudian frame-presuppositions, 
which ultimately are as metaphysical and speculative as any 
philosophical presupposition, is not so easy, especially if one is 
to see them in their relation to other truths accepted, and 
to reinterpret them in a frame, which one takes to correct 
or at least a better frame. 

Frames‘ are the metaphysical pre-structures within which 
the facts are observed, analysed and explained. No scientist 


* It must be noted that a frame is not a result of scientific investigations and generalizations, but a 
condition of them. The distinction between a “ neutral’’ fact and a scientific theory conceals the 
truth * neutral facts are idealized abstractions ‘The vo be 


mental decision, on a fact, e.g. that it is only mechanically determined, or that it presupposes 
on of ac thax is revealed in it, or that the “ unconscious "’ 

yective) or i. jective) frame-principle—is a pre-ecientific metaphywcal decision. 


sucking of a baby is seen by one as an instinctive, organic and purposive activity, by another as a series 
a so forth. The funda- 
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can begin and advance his researches without plunging into 
metaphysical decisions from the start. The higher an order in 
nature to which the object of research belongs is (the object of 
biological research being of a higher order than that of physical 
research, and the object of human psychology belonging to a 
still higher order), the more metaphysical pre-decisions are 
required. Watson is a thoroughgoing metaphysitcian when he 
decides that consciousness is to be banished from the domain 
of scientifically psychological investigations. So is Spranger 
when he posits an objective spirit as a necessary working-basis 
of an objective psychology. So is Wundt when he determines 
consciousness to be the genuine object of psychology. So are 
Wertheimer, Kéhler and Koffka when they accept the “‘ Gestalt ” 
principle as the master-key of solving psychological problems. 
So are the phenomenologists, structuralists, introspectionists, 
associationists, correlationists, and so forth, when they ultimately 
decide upon the genuine method of psychological analyses. So 
are Freud, Jung and Adler when they take the unconscious 
domain and the psycho-analytical (and psycho-synthetical) 
methods as well as the methods of symbol-analysis to be funda- 
mental to psychological research and to the understanding of 
human nature. So is every psychologist and every school of 
psychology when expounding the first and fundamental principles 
on which it is thought that a science of psychology could be 
construed: So is every scientist when determining his funda- 
mental problems, the first questions he asks of nature, even 
before he begins his specifically scientific elaborations. To 
illustrate this in the case of biology: the difference between 
mechanism, vitalism and structuralism (holism), between evolu- 
tionism and constancy-theories, between monophylists, poly- 
phylists and panphylists—and‘yo forth—are largely and ultimately 
dependent on pre-scientific and philosophical choices or decisions, 
“The first principles” without which no science is con- 
struable may be grouped as answers to three “ first questions.” 
(1) What is the object of investigation ? 
(2) How is this object formally constituted ? 
(3) How is this object materially constituted ? 
The answers give us the object-principles, the main con- 
stitutive formal principles, and the main constitutive material 
principles, The system of these metaphysical principles I call 
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the frame. There are primary frame-forming principles neces- 
sary at the outset, and as the researches progress new meta- 
physical decisions are made, and thus the secondary frame-forming 
principles follow and determine the frame to a further extent. 
The necessity of a metaphysical pre-scientific frame as well 
as the possibility of several frames in the same science, belie the 
possibility of a neutral science. Choice must be made between 
the different possible principles that could constitute the frame. 
In answering these “ first questions” the psychologist must, 
for instance, choose between : 

(1) Soul or no soul; consciousness or no consciousness ; 
the unconscious or not unconscious; spirit or no spirit; pure 
animality or something more and other than just animal life ; 
personality or no personality ; and so forth. 

(z) Mechanic determination or not; purposive determina- 
tion or not; structural determination or not; spontaneity or 
no spontaneity; determinism or not; monism, or dualism, or 
pluralism, or not; dynamism, or activism, or functionalism, or 
causalism, or none of these; and so forth. 

(3) Sexualism or not ; instinctivism or not ; ideism or not ; 
intellectualism or not; sensualism or not; voluntarism or not ; 
emotionalism or not; behaviourism or not; and so forth. 

Such decisions’ are generally made as a matter of course 
and as a matter of facts, many a time without the foresight and 
insight of the implications of such decisions. It is of prime 
import to gauge the metaphysical nature of these choices, and 
to acknowledge the metaphysical basis of what we call “facts”’. 
There is no fact which is not seen in the light of the “ first or 
frame-principles.” Such decisions fequire a definite meta- 
physical enterprise and risk, of which many a psychologist is not 
fully aware. Surely Watson “ risks” as much as Spranger or 
Freud! Without such decisions no science can begin. The 
validity of the decisions cannot (except in some negative cases, 
e.g. where mechanists could disprove vitalism by producing 
living organisms out of lifeless matter) be proved or disproved 
by facts—the observations of facts presupposing these decisions. 


view of this unity fundamentally determines the observation of the fact concerned—whether the 


primates of knowledge as idolatrous science worships them. Of course, facts are and of 
but che , a9 this depends to a and 
extent on your metaphysical prejudices or presuppositions. 


tion of facts. Facts, as observed, are accordingly not those neutral and supreme as well as sovereign 
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The principles are accepted upon their “ intuitive ” and “ objec- 
tive ” self-evidence, the difference of the choices being due to 
the imperfection of our intuitive functidns, which in man are 
primarily perverted through the principle of sin. Even the 
acceptance of the causal principle in nature is speculative, and the 
almost universal recognition of this principle does not make it 
less metaphysical. Furthermore, the choice of the methods of 
investigation depends upon the object accepted as well as upon 
the aim of investigation, and is as metaphysically co-determined 
as are the determination of the object accepted and the aim of 
the investigation. There is more of philosophy in science than is 
dreamt of in the scientific world; and philosophy being per- 
meated and conditioned by “theal” (“ religious ”) and thus 
pre-philosophical decisions, there is even more of “ religion ” 
in science than scientists know of. 7 
Frame-criticism, i.e. the butchering of the structures of one 
frame with those of another, is usually not so difficult, and has 
"its value; but at the same time it conceals the dangers of 
plunging into vagueness, superficialities, sweeping generalities, 
and of letting many a valuable positive fact and truth slip by 
unperceivedly ; the form being battered, and the material being 
lost. It is of greater value to save the facts and truths discovered 
within one frame, to disentangle them from their special frame- 
determinations and to reinterpret them in the frame taken to 
be the correct or at least the better one. 
| I do not intend to enter upon the characteristics of frames 
as such, of their relation to the facts, of the possibility of frame- 
changes or reforms," but only insist upon the truth of the 
following general statement: A frame should be open to all 
changes objectively necessary, to all principles objectively given, 
to all objective discoveries, and thus be modifiable and pliable 
according to the demands of objective reality; a fixed, rigid, 
hard and one-sided frame can never do justice to the richness, 
many-sidedness, diversity and infinite variety of God’s creation. 
Man’s finalitude and imperfection necessitate some frame as 
an instrument of orientation, but the frame should be objective, 
and adaptable to any variation in the objectivity, and no human- 
istic distortion and perversion of objective reality by the frame 
should be allowable. Watson’s frame is not open to the genuine 


t For instance, on account of the original intuition of some ultimate iple constituting the 
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facts and truths of Spranger’s psychology or those of Psycho- 
analysis, Spranger has no place for facts discovered in other 
systems, Freud is deaf to the summons of other Psychologies, 
and thus each system of these Psychologies proves its unpliability 
and unmodifiability, and in consequence demonstrates its 
enslavement to a rigid frame: the frame tyrannizing over and 
distorting the objective facts and truths. 


§2. THe Posen oF A CHRISTIAN PsycHoLocy 


The frame of a Christian Psychology is ultimately as 
metaphysical as the frame of any psychology. Metaphysics 
(and philosophy in general) is again fundamentally influenced 
and at least in outline determined by pre-philosophical “ theal ” 
principles: the truths of the relations of the world to God. 
Whatever one’s “ theology ” may be, his view of the universe is 
fundamentally influenced by his view of God. There. is, for 
instance, an intrinsic connectedness between atheism, mechanism, 
materialism or energeticism, etc., and between pantheism, 
structuralism, organism, pan-vitalism or idealism, etc., and 
again between theism and an open attitude recognizing mechani- 
cal, structural, organic, material, biotic, spiritual, natural, 
supernatural, and many other original principles as sus generis, 
acknowledging diversity and variety as fundamental as the unity 
of the universe—which is a creation of God. Whatever the 
relation between one’s “ theology ” and philosophy may be, 
his philosophy is (wittingly or unwittingly) co-determined by 
his “ theology ” or “faith”. This truth is not recognized and 
accepted as it should be. The consistent mechanist, the con- 
sistent structuralist, the consistent materialist, the consistent 
pan-vitalist, and so forth, must to an important extent ascribe 
their consistency to their view of God and its import to their 
view of the unity of the universe. Even a simple observation of, 
for instance, a flower reveals it either as a complex of mere 
mechanical forces, or as a biotic and organic unity, or as a creation 
of God subject to His laws and ordinations, and so forth. Ugti- 
mately such a simple observation is (consciously or unconsciously) 
metaphysically as well as “ theally ” co-determined. Neutral 
observation, an observation uninfluenced by, and not related to, 
intuitional acceptance of principles and in many a case to the 
faith in God, who and whatever you may take God to be, is 
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ultimately impossible.’ It is not the place to demonstrate this 
statement here. Its truth will be more explicit if you take man 
as an example. Psychology deals especially with man. Do you 
see man as a mechanical machine of material forces, or as a biotic 

(animal) organism principally not differing from other animals, 
or as a creature of God essentially differing from animal being ? 
You may not always be explicitly conscious of his ultimate — 
nature when observing him: unconsciously every observation of 
man presupposes your view of his ultimate nature. Whatever 
your view of this ultimate nature may be, it influences your 
observations—and your theory. 


The Christian psychologist consciously accepts the influences 
of his faith and of his philosophy on his observations and thought. 
This is at least an advantage over those who are unwittingly 
influenced in their psychologizing by metaphysical and “ theal ” 
presuppositions. 

I will only summarize some of the main “ theal ” determina- 
tions of the frame of a Christian Psychology, which determina- 
tions are to a high extent corroborated by the metaphysical 
contemplations and scientific observations of man and of his 
activities, 

(1) God created man in His image, after His likeness, and 
perfect, man being absolutely subject to the laws of his “ nature ” 
as creature, the laws ordinated by God. 


(z) Man, although created in full harmony with nature, 
with the universe, occupies a distinct position, having dominion 
over every living thing that moveth upon the earth. This, as 
well as his being created in God’s image, signifies an essential 
difference between man and the other living beings on earth. 
Man is therefore no animal. There must be an essential differ- 
ence between human and animal psychology.* Man’s status 


t Just as the unity of a special universe of facts is a metaphysical determination of the facts observed 
within this universe, so the unity of all the universes of facts, which is the unity of the univeree, 
determines to a high and fundamental extent the observation of facts, and is a “ theal ’’ determination 
of the observation of the facts—the view of the unity of the universe being cardinally dependent upon 
the view of God, who and whatever God is taken to be. In a Christian philosophy, God is the 
extraneous creator of the universe and of its unity. In a pantheistic philosophy God is the immanent 

ciple of this unity. Compare in this connection the profound and very important discussions of 
Vollenhoven in Evancriicat QUARTERLY, 1931-1932. 

? It is tragic that modern psychology of man is in essence animal psychology. Genuine human 

does hardly or not yet exist. This animalism of modern psychology is probably due to 
the influence of that modern faith in the, as yet, unproved and (as I see it) unprovable hypothesis of 
the evolution of man. This hypothesis has become a accepted frame-determinant of the 
modern scientists and ee See Stamnes. Man is seen as an animal, 
and the “ facts’’ thus seen prove his animality! A grand vicious circle. 
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implies furthermore his liberty in the universe, as well as his 
responsibility to God for his “ dominion ” of the universe 

(3) Man’s sinfall made him imperfect and an inwardly and 
outwardly conflicting being. 

These general principles (his being a creature, a ruler, and 
his sinfall) are theal, and as such pre-philosophical and pre- 
scientific; they are divinely revealed truths. In philosophy 
the meaning and import of these principles must be gauged in 
connection with the general “ system ” of principles in philo- 
sophy, and in psychology in connection with the general coherence 
of facts. That means that we must study man, as we see him 
now to-day and in history, in the light of the above-named 
principles in order to discover and understand the principles and 
facts that determine him and his development. To the Christian 
Psychologist, the studying of man in the light of these principles 
means the studying of man as he really and objectively is, as 
God’s revelation will not contradict His creation; it means 
that the principles and facts objectively discovered will increas- 
ingly reveal the objectivity and truth of these principles. 

The frame of a Christian Psychology of man summarized 
may be : 

(1) The soul, as the ultimate principle of unity of psychic 
life ; consciousness as the principle of self-revelation, and also as 
the principle of revelation of the universe, and ultimately also of 
man’s relation to God; the unconscious in many different 
senses and forms as the cradle of comscious activities, as the 
keeper of many treasures acquired in conscious activity, as the 
determiner of man’s activities without his control and also as the 
hotbed of the workings of sin, and so forth ; the spirit primarily 
as the principle of idio-archic activity, guidance, government, 
responsibility, and so forth; his so-called animality as the 
principles of the preservation of his organic life as well as of the 
continuance of the human race ; personality as the principle of 
responsible behaviour and activity; and so forth. In other 
— psychology must see man as a Microcosmos, subject to 

a complicated system of qualitatively different laws, and as a 
relatively self-determining being essentially different from 
pure animality. 

(z) Some processes are determined mechanically, some 
purposively, some structurally, some are spontaneous, some 
idio-archic, some autokinetic, there is in some sense liberty, in 
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some other sense determinateness, there is a series of qualitatively 
different functions and activities united and connected in the 
central principle of the ego; not all processes are dynamic ; 
and so forth. 

(3) There are different original drives and instincts, as well 
as ideational and intéllectual processes, there are an original 
will-activity, emotions, outward behaviour, and so forth. 

A more open and all-sided frame hardly could be given. 
But it at once places the Christian psychologist before the task 
to investigate the unity, coherence and connectedness of all these 
different principles in man. There is place in this frame for 
any new principle or any new fact not yet discovered—without 
the danger of distortion. I believe that no system of psychology 
nor any school of psychology is built upon falsehoods only ; in 
each there is some relative truth well grasped and falsely general- 
ized. In consequence, with the correct critical attitude, a 
Christian Psychology may learn and profit almost from any 
psychology, and give the relative truths discovered by each 
school, their due place in the Christian frame." 

It is necessary to explain some of the terms mentioned above. 
Man’s activities are -either responsive (presupposing stimuli) or 
spontaneous. ‘The facts of spontaneous activity are not always 
recognized by psychologists. This distinction, however, does 
not correspond to the distinction of mere animal and also human 
_ activity—in so far as some kind of spontaneous activity may also 
be attributed to animals. In order to give an effective criticism 
of Freud’s Psychology, which essentially is animalistic, another 
distinction is required, for which psychology does not yet, as far 
as I know, present the necessary and unambiguous scientific 
terms. There is a kind of spontaneous activity, which is specifi- 
cally human only, and there is a kind of spontaneous activity 
which we also find in animal life. Man has dominion over every 
living thing, and also over his own life ; animal being lacks this 
_ dominion. Psychic processes presupposing conscious self-domin- 
ion, conscious self-control, personal guidance, self-government, 
etc., are spontaneous and not responsive, but are essentially 
different from those spontaneous activities which “ happen to 
man ”, which are in a sense automatic, and which follow their own 


t Due to the limitedness of man and of his observation, intuition and thought, and due to the 
influence of the principle of sin, it is possible that several different frames of a Christian psychology 
may be defended—these frames differing the most in peripheral problems and coinciding in central 
principles. Finally, however, only one frame can be the true and the objective frame. 
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laws. Purposive thinking, deliberate will-activity, command of 
the passions, love, esthetic evaluation, religious worship and so 
forth differ in principle from the “ passive ” process of association 
of ideas, the subjection to an intensive lust or to passionate 
activity, to sensual desires, to the pleasure-principle, to idées fixes, 
and so forth. In the one case a central self-conscious principle 
dominates the psychic processes, in the other the psychic pro- 
cesses move relatively free from this dominion and may even 
master the central principle. The first kind of spontaneous 
activity I suggest to term idio-archic, the second kind of spon- 
taneous activity auto-kinetic.’ The import of this distinction 
will become clear in our criticism of Freud’s theory. In so far 
as spiritually psychical processes may become autokinetic (e.g. 
in habit-forming), idio-archic activity may not be identified 
with these processes, 

In conclusion I wish to _— that the order of primal 
functions as well as the mutual relation of these functions by 
anticipation, retrocipation, systasis, etc.—as this is ingeniously 
elaborated by Professor Vollenhoven and Professor Dooyeweerd 
of the Free University—is of great value to a Christian psychology, 
especially in the determination of the unity and coherence of 
the various principles of a Christian frame. Unfortunately this 
cannot be demonstrated in detail in this article. 


§3. Freup’s Frame 


(1) The unconscious psychic processes within animal organ- 
isms is the object of psycho-analytical study. The unconscious, 
as the matrix of all conscious and unconscious activity, can only 
be indirectly investigated by analysing conscious processes. 
Consciousness, however, is only a lengthening-piece of the 
unconscious, viz. that piece come into contact with reality, and 
is ultimately subordinated to the umconscious mechanisms. 
Consciousness, furthermore, is no true and genuine revealer of 
the unconscious, but (due to reality’s influence) reveals the 
unconscious processes distorted, in symbols, sublimated, and so 
forth. The import of consciousness is only instrumentary to the 
unconscious, and instrumentary to the psycho-analyst in analysing 
the unconscious. The main determinants of man’s behaviour 
. and development are to be found im the unconscious. The 


* It is necessary on account of clarity of thought to “ coin’ these new terms. 
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unconscious is the ultimate key to the understanding of human 
behaviour. 
(z) The laws that govern the psychical processes are 


mechanical through and through.’ Man’s actions are determinis- 


tically conditioned resultants of a system of mainly unconscious 


forces. The nature of psychical processes is dynamic. The 
concept of psychical “energy ” used by Freud is nothing but 
physical energy transplaced to the psychical domain. The unity 
of the psychical processes does not exist: psychic life consists of 


_ a quantitatively pluralistic and qualitatively dualistic system of 


conflicting drives. Mechanism, determinism, dynamism and 
pluralism are the formal characteristics of this frame. 

(3) Freud’s frame recognizes only two kinds of (mainly 
unconscious) forces or drives: the death-drives and the sexual 
drives ; the former are the original in the sense that they existed 
before the latter ; the latter are the more important in the sense 
that they are more active and “ noisier ” in determining man’s 
behaviour and development. It means that Freudianism is 
practically overwhelmingly sexualistic and partly “ mortalistic”’. 
It means, too, that theoretically Freudianism is pessimistically 
and primarily “ mortalistic ”. 

Freud’s object of research is = a a 
pluralistic and qualitatively dualistic system of conflicting 
animalistic, dynamic and primarily unconscious mechanisms. 
Thus Freud sees man. Man’s behaviour is a mechanical resultant 


‘of a mechanical system of conflicting forces, mainly unconscious, 


partly moulded under influence of reality and partly inherited— 
and with partly a sexual and partly a mortal nature. 

_ Freud’s philosophy of death is, I think, of import for an 
understanding of this frame. Death is the essential end of life, 
and the first kind of drives which originated with life were the 


_ drives which led the individual as directly as possible to life’s 
_ destination, viz. death. Only external circumstances (outer 


reality) caused, as the times went by, an increase of diversions 
from the original and short path from birth to death, as well as 
an increase of complication of these detours. When new 
complication arose, viz. the possibility of fertilizing the germ- 
cells, the specific life-drives (the sexual drives) came into existence. 

: Even the striving for satisfaction of the drives is not genuinely teleological but comparable 


with a balloon’s “striving’’ towards the skies, or a falling stone's “ striving’ towards the earth,— 
towards its rest position. 
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They intensify and increase the disturbance evoked by life’s 
origination out of a lifeless, “ calm ” and “ peaceful ” matter.’ 
The workings of these sexual drives (or libido) is relatively well 
known to the psycho-analyst, the workings of the death-drives 
relatively unknown, the former being the more active determin- 
ants of man’s behaviour, the latter being “mute”. But, not- 
withstanding this, the sexual drives remain in the service of the 
death-drives, nature employing even sexuality to attain life’s 
end; death. The potential immortality of the germ-cells is 
but a lengthening of the route to death. 

A corner-stone of Freud’s frame has, as psycho-analysis 
progressed, become that much debated principle of Freudianism : 
infantile sexuality. Of import to Freud is not only that infantile 
sexuality exists, but even more that it is repressed, especially by 
society and its moral code, and that in being repressed it becomes 
the most important factual determinant of man’s life—even the 
matrix of high cultural achievements: religious, moral, estheti- 
cal, social and others. Infantile sexuality is to the Freudians 
the most important principle of explanation of man’s behaviour 
in general; it is even the sine gua non of orthodox Freudianism. 


§4. Some or THE FuNDAMENTAL Facts oF 


Time forbids to analyse and to re-interpret the many and 
genuine facts discovered by Freud but entangled in his frame- 
shackles ; only a few of the fundamental facts will be selected. 

Freud’s fundamental formal facts are, besides others : (a) the 
existence of psychical conflicts; (5) the facts of repression ; 
(c) the dynamic nature of the repressed ; (d) the influence of the 
repressed on man’s behaviour—or the destinies of the repressed 
(the different manifestations, etc.). Freud’s fundamental material 
facts are, besides others: the import, workings and influence of 
especially the sexual drives in man, and also of the death-drives. 
For the analysis of conscience, as Freud sees it, we must also 
draw the attention to the complex of these drives centred about 
the ego (the ego-mechanism) and of those centred about the 
super-ego or ego-ideal. Of import is to remember that Freud’s 
factual material is usually psychically and mentally abnormal 
individuals—his theory originating in his psycho-pathological 
and psychiatrical researches and labours. 

* Which also is the “ end”, the “ aim" of life. 
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The first fact to which Freud draws our attention is that 
man is a being tn conflict with himself and with his surroundings. 
Whether he knows of his conflicting nature or not does not matter. 
Man strives for satisfaction of his drives. Reality does not always 
give the opportunity, the object of satisfaction, e.g. being 
absent. But reality (in the form of society) also hinders and 
forbids satisfaction : you may not satisfy your sexual love of your 
mother, nor may you satisfy your sexual love of yourself, e.g. by 
playing with the genital parts, and so forth. (These examples 
out of the sexual sphere could, of course, be multiplied with 
many out of the non-sexual sphere, but that would not be in 
harmony with Freud’s frame.) Within oneself sexual self-love 
(auto-erotism and narcism) conflicts with the sexual love of 
others (object-love). The unconscious system, which Freud 
calls the id, conflicts with the ego-mechanism ; this group of 
ego-forces conflicts with the demands of reality, as well as with 
the commands of the mechanism of the ego-ideal. Within the 
unconscious many incompatible drives and groups of drives 
conflict: and ultimately we have that very profound conflict 
between the sexual drives and the death-drives. Do not almost 
all emotions of man betray man’s conflicting nature? Fear, 
anxiety, shame, sorrow, compunction, anger, even joy, and so 
forth are related to actual or abated psychical conflicts within 
man or of man with reality. ‘To make the facts of actual conflicts, 
and especially of the inner and unconscious actual conflicts, 
fundamental to psychological theory is of no mean significance 
to psychology. Such a psychology at least.stands nearer to life 
and reality and has more “ warmth ” than many psychologies 
with other “ primal ” facts. Not to be satisfied with theoretizing 
about such conflicts, but to investigate them scientifically and 
concretely, is a requirement which the psycho-analysts fulfil. 

The following fact of significance is the fact of repression. 
Drives (or, more generally, desires, inclinations, wishes, etc.) are 
not always to be satisfied. Your own moral standards or those of 
society do not allow their satisfaction. A married man, for 
instance, sexually loves a married woman, not his wife. This 
drive may not be satisfied. Satisfaction would end or fulfil the 
drive. The only other way out of this conscious conflict is the 
repression of the drive, i.e. this drive is made unconscious, or 
driven back to the unconscious domain, whence it came. Thus 
we all repress the unpermissible or not-to-be-satisfied drives. 
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(We, of course, not only repress sexual drives, but also hunger, 
thirst, the desire of theft, of cursing, of listening to conscience, 
of praying to God, and so forth, but to analyse these as specifically 
not related to the sexual and the death drives would be incom- 
patible with Freud’s frame.) I must in this connection, 
however, point to something else. Freud puts us before the 
dilemma: either satisfy the unpermissible; or repress it, and 
submit yourself to the many a time disadvantageous consequences 
of repression. This disjunction is too narrow. A third pos- 
sibility Freud did not see, owing to his abnormal material 
investigated, and it proves the logical danger of arguing from the 
abnormal to the normal—a mode of argument which puts 
everything on its head. The third possibility is given in what I 
call idio-archic self-conquest or self-control. It is possible, 
however difficult, to take the sting out of an unpermitted drive 
without repressing it and without satisfying it; we find it, for 
instance, in the process of self-renewment, which we know of in 
our moral and religious struggles. I admit the difficulty of 
analysis of these processes, but maintain their originality as facts, 
i.e. their irreducibility to either satisfaction or repression. 
This kind of spontaneity Freud could not discover, because 
mentally abnormals are what they are, exactly in their loss of this 
principle of idio-archic activity, the control over a large part of 
the psychic domain.) 

The repressed drives lead us to the domain of the unconscious. 
The unconscious is not a system of latent dispositions, it is a 
field of fighting forces. Our behaviour and development is (I 
should say partly, Freud says predominantly) dependent on the 
results of the unconscious battles. The repressed drive—and 
this is of vital importance to psycho-analytical theory—is not 
annihilated or bereaved of its power and sting, it is not made 
latent, but it remains an active and dynamically determining 
force in the battlefield of the unconscious, and somehow uncon- 
sciously also a determinant of conscious behaviour. Of signifi- 
cance is that in being unconscious it fights without or with the 
help of other unconscious drives (e.g. in forming complexes) its 
own battle. (I would say that it is lost to idio-archic self-control, | 
influences man without his knowledge of this influence, and 
becomes an autokinetic determinant.) How many prejudices 
of man, how many criticisms of his neighbour, how many praises 
of his beloved are unconsciously determined by repressed drives ? 
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May dearth of Christian love and the harshness of some criticism, 
let us say, of a fallen daughter, not sometimes be unconsciously 
due to the parent’s repressed inclinations of the same kind as that 
which led to the daughter’s fall? The main point is: the 
- repressed drive is not inactive, but a dynamic and unconscious 
determinant of psychic processes. (Next to this dynamic 
unconscious field in man’s psychic life Freud accepts a pre- 
conscious non-dynamic latent field, viz. the memory-system.) 

With reference to the destinies of the repressed drives, many 
interesting discoveries have been made. I can only refer to 
them in a somewhat summarizing way, and will give Freud’s 
view of them without critical remarks, The nature of the drives 
_ is to strive for satisfaction ; the nature of the unconscious drives 
in addition to strive to become conscious, where only satisfaction 
is attainable. The censor (i.e. the forces which resist their 
attaining consciousness) has to be overcome, if possible. The 
unconscious drives “ dodge ” many a time the censor by the use 
of symbolical manifestation, especially in dreams, and thus in- 
directly seek some satisfaction. They are not recognized in their 
original character and intentions (their latent true and original 
“meaning ””) and are allowed into consciousness in their sym- 
bolical enclothing (their manifest “ meaning”). Even in art, 
religion, philosophy, and so forth, such symbolical manifestations 
play their réle. The repressed drive may also re-enter con- 
sciousness in a desexualized form by means of sublimation—in 
which the sexual energy is transmuted into high achievements 
(e.g. intellectual love, in creative work of art and science, in moral 
and religious experiences, in social work, and so forth); the 
sexual energy is thus employed in new and derived channels. 
The repressions may reveal themselves in conversions (the 
transmutement of sexual energy in physiological (physical) energy) 
e.g. in twitchings of the cheeks, or of the arms, in swollen lips, 
red eyes, muteness, stuttering, itching, and so forth. The 
repressed drives may reveal themselves in slips, mistakes, blunders, 
in emotional transposition or transference (the transplacement of 
the effect from one idea, object or person to another—or from 
one person to the psycho-analyst). They may reveal themselves 
in sexual impotency, in the loss of conscious emotions, in anzs- 
thesia, amnesia, inattention, in intensifying conscious emotions, 
in hypermnesia, in the experience of the déja vu, in regressions 
(the return to infantileexperiences) and soforth. The repressions 
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may cause mental disturbances—all kinds of neuroses—and most 
kind of mental diseases. The ways in which such drives may 
determine the behaviour and development of man are manifold. 

Although exaggerating in somewhat one-sided fashion the 
influence of the sexual drives, Freud has placed us before definite 
problems and truths with reference to the relation between the 
spiritual processes (moral, religious, esthetic activities, etc.) and 
sexuality, which cannot simply be put aside notwithstanding one’s 
conviction of the modal differences between these in nature and 
origin. Freud’s definite acceptance of death-drives and their 
workings is an interesting and not necessarily negative challenge 
to Christian thought. We will return to these problems in 


another connection. 


§5. A Re-INTERPRETATION OF THESE Facts 1N THE CHRISTIAN 
FRAME 


Man is tn conflict with himself, the sinfall and the inheritance 
of sinfulness being the ultimate ground of his conflicting nature. 
This Christian truth has been expounded in Christian literature 
for ages. For a psychological analysis of these conflicts and their 
workings, a Christian Psychology may learn something from the 
Freudian analyses of conflicts, after having freed them from the 
specifically Freudian frame. The ultimate and basic conflict 
in man is man’s conflict with God. In consequence of this 
conflict, man is in conflict with himself and with society. The 
origin of his conflicting nature the Christian frame posits to be 
of a religious and of a moral nature. It is the leading forces in 
him that plunged him into disharmony with God, with himself, 
with society and with nature. The forces which lead to dis- 
harmony and chaos are called: sin. (Metaphysically spoken, 
sin in man could be related to what Freud calls death-drives.) 
The primal conflicts being of a religious and moral nature effect 
other conflicts in man, man being a unity, and his spiritual 
activities not being isolated from other activities. On account 
of their relative integration with other psychical activities, 
on account of the possibility of transference, the facts of resonance 
and induction the religious and moral defects are the grounds of 
the general defects of man’s nature—of his universally conflicting 
nature. This means that not every conflict analysed is to be 
explained in terms of religiosity and morality, but each conflict 
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in its particular kind and in its relation to psychical processes in 
general. Otherwise the Christian Psychologist would commit 
the same mistake as Freud, i.e. to explain all qualitatively 
different principles in terms of one or two particular principles. 

Man sees his conflicts with his own “eyes”. His “ view” 
of things has become as imperfect as he himself is. In consequence 
the results of the conflicts are dependent upon what he (in imita- 
tion of society or independently) takes to be the necessary or 
desirable line of activity, irrespective of whether he has “ seen ” 
and decided correctly and objectively or not. This must be 
considered in the analysis of man’s behaviour. 

A fundamental attribute of any conflict is its unpleasantness, 
and the tendency (e.g. desire) to overcome it. This may be done 
by satisfying the somehow undesired tendency or by repressing 
it or by mastering it in spontaneous self-control. Let us take 
the phenomenon of religious disbelief (as an example of non-sexual 
nature in contradiction to Freud). The tendency to disbelief 
is in conflict with the desire to believe. This tendency may be 
satisfied by obeying its summons and by blinding oneself to the 

- desire to believe. The desire to believe may be too strong to be 
put aside and even strong enough to repress the tendencies to 
disbelief. Or these tendencies may be mastered by self-examina- 
tion, prayer, consults and so forth leading to a renewed conviction 

_ and understanding of the doubted questions, which conviction 

and renewed faith may take the sting out of the disbelieving 
tendencies. Or the desire to disbelief may be repressed. The 
repression is an act of a weakling : he shuns his task of spontaneous 
self-control, of consciously facing the battle. The repressed 
doubt, however, is in its repressed state not annihilated, but may 
do its worst, especially in unforeseen moments, and unconsciously 

determines him in many a way—religious doubt may even lead 

_ to insanity, as facts prove. I think that many of the Freudian 
facts of repression and manifestations, etc., could explain such 
typical religious conflicts, without necessitating an appeal to 
sexuality (and to death-drives). 

The general meaning of the Freudian facts reinterpretated 
and stated in general psychological terms is the following : 

Man is imperfect ; he has many shortcomings (moral, reli- 
gious, social, sexual, educational, intellectual, physical, and so 
forth). His knowledge of his shortcomings is painful to him. 
He has a “ natural ” tendency to belie it. He strives to conceal 
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his sins and his imperfections for God, for man, for himself. If 
he appreciates social praise, he will do his utmost to conceal his 
defects for society. Concealment is the negative aspect of the 
positive dissimulation, of the self-masking. The fact of self- 
masking is as universally human as the facts of man’s defects and 
their unpleasantness. The mask may intend to hide something 
from the eye of God, from the view of man, or from man’s own 
view. Everyone desires to appear before society and himself 
better than he really is. In this self-masking we have the conflict 
and, to some extent, the repression. As long as man masks 
himself consciously, and knows his dissimulated self not to be his 
real self, not much harm is done (psychically spoken); the 
repression is not yet complete. His shortcomings are only 
hidden from a direct view, but have (in a definite sense) not yet 
slipped from the reins of spontaneous self-control, i.e. from 
idio-archical activity. The pleasure in the mask, however, the 
painfulness of the conflict, the repetitions of these mask-pleasures, 
and of the painfulness of being unmasked, ultimately lead to a 
definite self-revaluation: man believes in his mask, and is 
unconscious of the masked shortcomings—of his special sins ; 
the repression is complete. The repressed self, however, is not 
made ineffectual and latent : it now, probably more than before, 
determines man’s behaviour, without his knowing it—indirectly 
and unconsciously. Definite harm is now done to him; he is 
not liberated from his undesired shortcomings, he has not 
mastered them, but he is now unconsciously enslaved to them 
and they have slipped out of his self-control. These repressed 
drives act on their “own accord ”—autokinetically. The 
process of dissimulation which ultimately led to the self-revalua- 
tion and repression of the “ old ” self is not necessarily always 
done consciously, many a time it “ happens ” even “ instinctively ” 
—i.e. without the due recognition of it by self-consciousness ; 
but although “ happening instinctively ” it generally is open to 
discernment by self-consciousness—which fact proves the 
necessity of self-examination. The doubting of the word of a 
friend may be due to the repression (and thus not mastering) of 
one’s own mendacity. The hate of a talented neighbour may be 
unconsciously due to one’s own lack of these talents, the lack of 
which not being known to his masked self. The anger with a 
wife’s supposed infidelities may be due to the husband’s repressed 
infidel inclinations. Such examples could be multiplied almost 
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infinitely. The destinies of the repressed shortcomings are 
manifold: symbolization, sublimation, regressions, conversions, 
transference, neuroses and so forth may signify some of the 
possibilities. ‘These phenomena, however, have to be understood 
and explained disentangled from the Freudian frame-determina- 
tions. It is of import in such explanations to remember that 
the unconscious or the repressed is not necessarily only of a sexual 
(and of a mortal) nature, and that the different functions of man 
(religious, moral, zsthetic, rational, juridical, social, sexual, 
nutritive, and so forth) are all original, sus generis and irreducible 
to other functions, 

In conclusion we may say that man, instead of mastering his 
sinfulness, represses his sins and seeks liberation from sin in 
dissimulations ; this gives the sin, liberated from man’s control, 
a relatively free hand to determine man’s behaviour unconsciously, 
autokinetically—making man more sinful than he was, and even 
in cases ruining his health and sanity. Instead of repressing his 
sins, i.e. in making them unconscious and autokinetic, he ought to 
remain keenly conscious of them and seek his mastering of them 
in confession, prayer, compunction, self-renewment and self- 
control, Self-control, that remarkable spontaneity in man 
which animal being lacks, is the exact opposite of the autokinetic 
determinations in man’s unconscious domain. 

The autokinetic nature of the repressed shortcomings due to 
man’s confidence in his masked and simulated self is, as I see it, 
the true and genuine kernel of Freudianism, as well as of Jung’s 
psycho-synthesis and of Adler’s individual psychology. They 
all are one-sided in narrowing down the nature of the repressed 
shortcomings, the one seeing it to be more specifically sexual, 
the other not necessarily sexual but still animalistic, the third 
believing it to be an experienced shortage of power or strength 
(Wille zur Macht). This more specifical determination of the 
repressed is of secondary importance—the general principle being 
discovered by Freud, accepted and recast by Jung and Adler. 
There are undoubtedly sexual weaknesses, as well as weaknesses 
of power, which man represses, and sexual repressions are better 
explainable by Freud, whereas Adler gives a better explanation 
of the inferiority-complex—but why should the nature of the 
repressed shortcomings be thus confined to either sexuality or 
vitality ? Religious, moral, social, esthetic, political, and many 
other simulations and self-maskings are, after all, just as possible 
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as only those recognised by Freud, Jung, Adler, and others. 
The repressions of disbelief in religious experience may be as 
perilous to man as the repressions of his adulterous inclinations. 
How many diplomatic mistakes may have been due to the 
political self-masking and repression of political weaknesses ? 
How many an artist may. have made a failure of his career on 
account of his repressions ? There is more in the psychic domain 
than only sexuality, mortality and vitality. The essential 
momentum, however, always is: the repressed does not become 
latent and inactive, but remains in more than one way a deter- 
mining force in man’s life. 

Concerning the Freudian fundamental material facts, it 
must be admitted that we generally under-rate the import of 
sexuality in life. Freud’s candour and courage in his uncovering 
of the sexual forces in man must be appreciated. Man does not 
know enough and seems not to wish to know too much of his 
sexuality—allowing it to determine his life autokinetically. 
This latter fact is Freud’s main fact and the ground of his 
far-reaching generalizations. But the influence of sexual drives 
in man’s life reaches far beyond the just sexual sphere. Psychical 
life cannot be divided into a number of mutually intrusion- 
proof drawers. There is a relative integration and mutual 
permeation of the biotic and of the spiritual forces in man ; and 
within the sphere of the biotic the different sexual, power, and 
nutrition drives are mutually integrated and permeated, as is 
also the case with the different drives in the spiritual sphere : 
the religious, the moral, the social, the zsthetic and other 
drives. Freud’s one-sidedness is his only acknowledging sexual 
and death drives as original. That sexuality may somehow © 
intrude in religious, esthetic and other experiences, that there 
is an intimate connectedness between spiritual love and sexual 
lusts in marriage, that in general sexuality may be of influence 
in almost any specifically non-sexual domain of psychic life— 
are, I think, undoubtable truths. In how far such a permeation 
of sexuality into non-sexual spheres is principally necessary and 
practically unavoidable, and in how far it is only factual and a 
purifying of man’s spiritual life from sexual influences may be 
possible and desirable, are problems I only wish to suggest. It 
is a great truth Freud teaches us, viz. that factually ecxuality 3 is 
a greater force in, and influences a larger area of, man’s psychic 
life than was thought before him. Sexuality is undoubtedly a 
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most potent force in man’s life, and unconscious sexuality the 
- more so, and in being of sensual origin as well as of an undeniable 
_ intensity it may even be possible that this force is the most potent 
of all man’s forces. 

The recognition of original and positive death-drives in man 
may lead to unforeseen possibilities of explanation. Freud does 
confess his relative ignorance of the workings of these drives, 
since they are not so easily investigable as the sexual drives, but 
does maintain that their presence in psychical life is established 
and demonstrable. It may be an open question how far frame- 
presuppositions have influenced the analyses which led to the 
belief in such drives. But still—is the existence of such drives 
in man simply to be denied—and if not, could they not also 
_ determine man’s behaviour and development ? Man does die 
_ and commits murder and suicide, he wages war, he wishes for his 
own death or for the death of others. In a Christian Psychology 
such drives, if accepted, will ultimately be seen in relation to 
the disorganizing principle: sin; it is, however, an interesting 
problem in how far death-drives must be taken as concretely 
determining and explanatory principles (a) in the physiological 
domain (some process, law or principle of the cell-structure and 
cell-development determining an end of evolution, growth and 
life), (>) in the psycho-physical domain, (c) in the purely psychical 
domain (not only as secondary or acquired drives, which are 
undeniable, but especially as primary drives) and (d) in the 
psycho-spiritual domain (in fundamental connection with the 
principle of sin). Whatever the answers may be, Freud undoub- 

tedly has placed the Christian scientist before a grand problem 
with significant possibilities: the investigation of possible 
death-forces. 


§6. Some Criticat Remarks on Frevup’s Frame 


I will not enter into criticisms of the mechanism, sexualism, 
pluralism, dynamism, determinism and animalism of Freud’s 
psychology. ‘These characteristics of one-sidedness, tokens of 
false generalizations, can easily be disproved from a Christian 
standpoint. 

With reference to Freud’s unconscious and the primate of 
the unconscious must be said : 

(a) That the leading functions in man (his spiritual functions, 
his self-conscious control and government of his powers) deserve 
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to be acknowledged as the primate of the psychic processes. In 
dreams again, the primate of the manifest (conscious) contents 
has to be acknowledged, although the presence of “ hidden 
meanings ” in some dreams may be admitted. 

(6) There are different kinds of unconscious “ spheres ” 
which have to be distinguished, which cannot be taken to be the 
one unconscious, and which centre around consciousness in — 
different relations to consciousness. ‘There is the physiologically 
unconscious whence our hunger, thirst and sexual impulses come, 
and whence also our perceptions in some sense originate. There 
is the unconscious domain of inherited dispositions and talents— 
and the unconscious domain of acquired dispositions and “ psy- 
chical habits”. ‘There is the unconscious of repressed experiences. 
There is the unconscious of memory (which not necessarily is 
merely latent). There is the unconscious telepathic experiences, 
of experiences of clairvoyance, etc. There is the unconscious 
(or super-conscious ?) of spiritual experiences, where religious 
experiences find spiritual contact, where intuitions originate, 
whence the voice of conscience may come, and so forth. Hell- 
pach’ distinguishes between the following kinds of unconscious- 
ness: that which is not remembered ; that which is not intended ; 
that which is not perceived ; that which is mechanized ; that 
which can be reproduced ; that which produces; the psychic 
real; the absolute. Dwelshauvers* distinguishes: l’inconscient- 
physiologique ; inconscient automatique; le coconscient ; 
Pinconscient latent-actif; linconscient de memoire; l’incon- 
scient affectif; Vinconscient héréditaire; Vinconscient dyna- 
mique (which embraces several of the former); l’inconscient 
rationel, (Even the term consciousness is embarrassingly 
ambiguous, having at least ten different meanings.) At any rate 
the monism as well as the primate of some particular unconscious 
is untenable.’ 

(c) The unconscious need not be overwhelmingly determined 
by sexual conflicts only, many non-sexual (and non-mortal) 
conflicts playing there a role as important as the sexual conflicts. 

Man’s relation to reality is otherwise than Freud sees it. 
The objects are not only drive-satisfiers, "They have a significance 
of their own, irrespective of the drives which seek them. Con- 
sciousness is in principle the instrument of revealing objective 
reality to man. The non-acceptance of the objectivity of the 

* Cf. A. Kuyjers, Het onbewuste in de niewwere paedagogische psychologic, Chapter IV. 
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object in the being conscious of the object (whether a colour 
or a tree, whether a relation of numbers or a work of art, whether 
man or God) next to the subjectivity of the object when imagined 
or subjectively created will always be fatal to psychology. Let 
us take the phenomenon of guilt experienced in conscience as 
an example. Guilt is an objective relation between some 
individual and God or some other individual. In experiencing 
my guilt in conscience I experience: myself in some definite 
relation to the Lawgiver, to God. Here we have a definite 
subject-object relation, and the object as object is of the same 
fundamental importance to the experience as the subject as 
subject. Freud only acknowledges an intra-subjective relation 
of one mechanism of forces (the super-ego) to another mechanism 
of forces (the ego). The object as object does not exist. Man, 
however, does not only act in intra-subjective determinations, 
nor not only in definite subject-object relations, but also purely 
objectively on account of intra-objective relations (e.g. a judge 
pronouncing a sentence on some law-transgressor). ‘The acknow- 
ledgment of a subject-independent objectivity is for psychology 
as necessary as the acceptance of psychical processes as such. 
Here Freud mistakes the role of reality in psychical activity. 
To Freud, reality (the objects which satisfy the drives or cause 
the repression of the drives) has no own subject-independent 
significance, its import is only instrumentary to subjective needs : 
reality is ultimately but a satisfyer or a represser of drives. 
Reality is not objectively significant but only subservient to 
psychical activity. By overstressing the causal viewpoint and by 
seeing objectivity only as subservient to subjectivity the real 
object is lost, truth, beauty, the morally good, the holy, God, 
all become creations or productions of subjective activity. A 
significant subject-object contact in consciousness is lost, and one 
is plunged into an extreme psychologism and subjectivism. 
The significance of the object as object irrespective of subjective 
needs is a limit to a causalistic psychology, a limit not acknow- 
ledged by Freud’s pancausalism. There are other difficulties 
in Freud’s treatment of this problem. What is the exact relation 
between drive and object ? How does a drive fix itself to an 
object ? How is transplacement possible? Are the drives 
originally object-less? How can object-experiences be made 
unconscious, and how are they as residua of former conflicts even 

inheritable ? (e.g. how is the castration-complex inheritable as 
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castration-complex or how are former ego-ideals inheritable?) 
More problems are hidden in these questions than Freud seems to 
admit. A dogmatic acceptance of the drive-object relation 
conceals the critical points. 

The accentuation of the super-biotic functions in man 
(the moral, the religious, the zsthetic, etc.) in contradiction to 
Freud’s animalistic (and overwhelmingly sexualistic) psychology 
Freud refutes by pointing out that he does acknowledge these 
“higher ” processes in man and that he sees them in a causal 
relation, the higher somehow being produced by the lower. 
The criticism of the essential difference between the biotically 
psychical and the spiritually psychical is not effectual enough 
when the spiritual and the biotic is simply seen in a causal relation, 
as is the case in Freud’s view of psychical life. Even the elucida- 
tion of biotic causality as non-mechanical but organic, and of 
spiritual causation (e.g. in the case of the will-activity) as non- 
mechanical and non-biotic but idio-archic, will not lead us too 
far when these causalities are taken to be reducible to mechanical 
causality, as is the case in Freud’s psychology. The only method 
of an effective criticism seems to me to be the discovering of 
facts inexplicable with Freudian mechanisms, What have all 
the facts, as explained by Freud, in common which facts, not 
discovered, seen, nor explained by Freud lack, and vice versa? 
(The same question in a more general and changed form is: 
What have all the abnormal individuals analysed by Freud in 
common, which the normal individuals, not analysed by Freud, 
lack, and wice versa? The abnormals (and Freud mainly 
analysed such individuals, and where he analysed normals he saw 
them in the light of his knowledge of abnormals) lack the principle 
of normality, the normals the principle of abnormality. But 
what exactly do we connote by these principles ?) 

All the psychic facts, as seen by Freud, are autokinetic. 
They are necessarily so in correspondence with Freud’s view of 
the ego, and of psychic life. The conflicting drives, each of 
which is relatively independent, have the principle of activity 
and determination within themselves and are not rooted in some 
fundamental directing principle. Let us take the example of a 
piano player: through habit the fingers roll over the keys almost 
automatically ; could they be loosened from the control of the 
player and “ move themselves ”, they would act autokinetically. 
According to Freud an autokinetic system of a plurality of 
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mechanical drives determine man’s behaviour. Even the ego, 
as the organizer of psychical activity, is a complicated system of 
autokinetic drives within the larger system of autokinetic drives, 
The mentally and psychically abnormal people, now, are exactly 
abnormal on account of their psychical activities being determined 
mainly autokinetically. In a true and thoroughgoing auto- 
kinetic system of drives there is no place for real idio-archic 
oversight, idio-archic determination, idio-archic responsibility, 
idio-archic self-control and true personal dominion. There is no 
monarch, no monarchical order, no government when the 
“ subjects”, as a chaotic revolutionary mob, fight omnes contra 
omnes—they even are no “subjects” but simply individuals. 
The principle of abnormality is the monism of autokinetic 
' activities, or at least the primacy of autokinetic activity above 
idio-archic spontaneity. The principle of normality is dominion, 
responsible self-control, in other words the subjection of auto- 
kinetic activity to idio-archic spontaneity. Freud’s gravest 
error is his oversight of the idio-archic spontaneity in man. The 
error is most probably due to his starting-point of psychological 
research, psycho-pathology and psychiatry, and to his logically 
false deduction of the normal from the abnormal. True 
psycho-pathology is only possible on the foundations of normal 
psychology, whence only it is logically possible and correct to 
deduce the principle of abnormality in contrast with the principle 
of normality. But there is some depth in Freud’s generalizing 
of the principle of abnormality in man. Even Christianity 
accepts a general abnormality of man through his inheritance 
and development of sin. Normality and abnormality here have, 
however, another denotation and another connotation than 
normality and abnormality in the above arguments. In the 
criticism of Freud, abnormality and normality were taken to 
denote psychical differences within humanity, in the Christian 
acknowledgment of man’s abnormality was meant the ultimate 
imperfection of man’s nature, whether psychically normal or 
abnormal in the other sense. Abnormality in the latter case 
does not exclude idio-archic spontaneity—abnormality in the 
former case does. 

I will conclude with a few remarks on the corner-stone of 
Freud’s psychology. I do not believe in infantile sexuality, 
although I admit the existence of infantile facts related to 
genital-experiences ; nor do I admit that infantile sexuality is 
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principally necessary and of basic importance to psychical 
development. ‘The argument that sexuality should develop 


gradually and continually is, as I see it, absurd. The human 
embryo has no necessity of practising the use of his eyes in order 
to be able to perceive, when born ; a child who never has had any 
experience related to his genitals before his sexual maturity, will 
be in no sense the worse for it compared with a child having had 
ample experiences related to his genitals. The argument of 
necessity of practice is nonsensical, The opinion that a child 
when sucking enjoys sexual pleasures, and likewise when being 
caressed, is a perverse, a false view of life. Sexual experiences 
only originate in maturity, where the need of completion, of 
supplement by the opposite sex, is aroused. No infant has such 
basic needs. The movement of the little finger is no grasping, 
and likewise the infant’s playing with the genitals no sexual 
experience. A subordinate mechanism is put into activity, 
loosened from the structures of sexuality as such. How this is 
possible, how genital experiences originate in infancy, is no 
problem of sexuality as such. Local physiological friction, the 
cleansing of the genital parts by the parents, abuses by servants, 
and so forth, may be causes of these principally unnecessary 
phenomena. There may be even deeper causes, e.g. the parents’ 
sexual life during pregnancy somehow inducing these relatively 
isolated tendencies in the embryo. Fully acknowledging the 
import of infantile experiences for later life, and the facts of 
regression, and with full acknowledgment of the profound 
insights into psychical and especially sexual life given by Freud’s 
researches, I must state, as my opinion, that the acceptance of 
repressed infantile sexuality as THE corner-stone of psycho- 
analytical theory is Freud’s gravest absurdity." 


(To be continued.) 


H. G. Sroxer. 
Potchefstroom University College, South Africa. 


* To explain avarice by means of infantile anal-erotism (the sexual pleasure of withholding the 
faeces) or to explain “ Calvin's theory ’’ of predestination and election by means of ee 
and infantile ater-hae in Calvin done by Patera clear nonsense To Freud, however, 
this method of understanding man is the master-key. 
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THE INTERCANONICAL PERIOD 


Tue period chosen as a limit for this article is a somewhat 
neglected one, but nevertheless one of great importance and of 
no small interest to the student of the Bible. It was a period 
of change, both politically and linguistically ; and, from the 
religious point of view, is of unparalleled moment, if only 
because it includes the life on earth of the Messiah. 

It is the purpose of this article briefly to survey the period 
from the point of view of the linguistic and religious situation 
of the Jews, with special reference to the Old Testament during 
that time. 

Historically, the period opens with the winning of Palestine 
by the Seleucids from the Persian rule, leading on, as it did, 
to the conflict between the “ Pietists ” (hasidim) and those who, 
through travel and the influence of foreign culture, rather despised 
the exclusiveness of orthodox Judaism. The profanation of the 
Temple (168 3.c.), together with other atrocities, was followed 
by the rise of Judah the Maccabee (the Hammerer), who, against 
tremendous odds, led the Jewish revolt and triumphed, soon 
restoring order where chaos had previously reigned. Then 
ensued the succession of Hasmonean rulers ; the rise of the Roman 
power ; the life and death of Jesus Christ ; followed by the course 
of events which led to the destruction of Jerusalem in a.p. 70. 


I 


_ If, as has been briefly shown above, the period was one of 
change politically and historically, it was certainly so linguisti- 
cally. In certain books of the Old Testament, the influence of 
Aramaic may be seen. Hebrew gradually ceased to be spoken as 
the lingua franca, and became the language of religion. 

Only part of the Captivity returned from Babylonia 
(cf. Ezra i. 2) ; and those members of the Eastern Dispersion (or 
dsarropa) Who remained in Babylonia and Mesopotamia—and 
they constituted quite a large number—availed themselves of 
the use of a Methurgeman to interpret the service of the synagogue 
from Biblical Hebrew into the Aramaic which was their own 
every-day language. A verse of the sacred Scriptures would be 
138 
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read by the officiating officer, and the interpreter would follow 
with his translation, so that the service might be “ understanded 
of the people.” The same procedure was followed in Palestine 
for the same reason. After the time of Alexander (who died 
323 B.c.), another important element was introduced, namely 
the increasing influence of Greek, which, to a certain extent, 
became a rival of Aramaic. Under these conditions, it was the 
duty of the Methurgeman, or interpreter, to translate from 
Hebrew into Greek. 

It was in Alexandria, where a very large colony of Jews 
lived, that the need was most keenly felt for a translation of the 
Old Testament Scriptures into Greek ; the services of the Meth- 
urgeman, acting merely as an interpreter, were quite insufficient. 
The Jewish colony in Alexandria flourished under Alexander, 
who admitted the Jews to full citizenship. Synagogues existed 
in every part of the city; and, in the time of Philometer 
(182-146 B.c.), a disused temple at Leontopolis was even con- 
verted into a copy of the Temple at Jerusalem. In spite of these 
conditions, the Jewish colony remained loyal to the Temple 
at Jerusalem, both with regard to the festivals there and with 
regard to the payment of tribute. The longer they stayed 
in Alexandria, the more accustomed did the Jews become to 
the Greek language, and the greater did the need seem to them 
of a version of the sacred Scriptures in the language which was in 
every-day use amongst themselves, and amongst the people we 
had treated them so well. 

Thus there came to be the version—+so familiar to all Biblical 
scholars and so indispensable in textual criticism—known as the 
Septuagint or the [nterpretatio septuaginta virorum or sentorum. 

The history of the origin of the Septuagint constitutes a 
fascinating study. First came the translation of the Pentateuch, 
then the Prophets (probably finished by 132 B.c.), and then the 
Hagiographa, which have to be dated individually. It is prob- 
able that Alexandria possessed all the Hebrew Scriptures in a 
Greek translation before the beginning of the Christian era. 
As has been pointed out in a recent number of the Quarterty, 
“ the levels of excellence ” in this translation vary considerably. 
“The law is translated with great care, the Prophets somewhat 
more loosely, and the Hagiographa . . . most loosely of 
all.””? 


= The Rev. R. N. Smith: The Canon of the Old Testament, Vol. 4, No. 1, p. 52. 
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The history of the inception of the translation of the Old 

Testament Scriptures into Greek is not certain in its detail. 
The letter of Aristeas (now generally acknowledged to be pseu- 
-donymous), while probably reliable in its major facts, is unreliable 
in its detail. It only describes the origin of the translation 
of the Pentateuch—a fact which early Christian writers, with 
the notable exception of Jerome, failed to notice. The letter 
describes how the librarian to Philadelphus (285-247 B.c.) stressed 
the need of possessing a copy of a translation of the Jewish laws. 
So there arrived in Egypt seventy-two elders (six from each of the 
twelve tribes) who set to work in a quiet building at a distance 
from the city of Alexandria. In seventy-two days the work was 
completed, to the mutual delight of Philadelphus and of the 
Jewish community. 
Most of the early Christian Fathers accepted the story, 
but depicted the elders as working separately, and, under divine 
guidance, reaching identical results. Jerome, however, saw here 
a legendary element, and rejected it. 

There can, however, be little doubt that the basis of the 
story is historical and that we know the main facts which led to 
the translation of the Hebrew books into Greek and the means by 
which this was accomplished. Philo states that the Alexandrian 
version was treated with almost as great reverence as was the 
original ; this was so, not only in Egypt, but elsewhere in the 
Hellenistic world. 

When the Jews possessed a translation of their Scriptures in 
Greek, the office of the Methurgeman as translator became 
unnecessary ; and he seems to have assumed the role of the 
exegete. | 

“The Septuagint as a whole . . . is a monument of 
Alexandrian Greek as it was spoken by the Jewish colony in the 
Delta under the rule of the Ptolemies.”*» As we should expect, 
the translation bears many signs of Hebrew thought behind it, 
as is evidenced by the frequently recurring Hebraisms, etc. 

To the New Testament student, the position of impor- 
tance to which the Septuagint had attained by the time that the 
New Testament books were written can be seen by the great 
number of quotations which are taken from the Greek rather 
than from the Hebrew ; in fact, the Greek is used considerably 
more frequently than is the Hebrew. 


* H. B. Swete: Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek. Cambridge, 1914, p. 21. 
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It should be noted that Philo, whose influence made itself 
profoundly felt, not only in Christian dogma, but also in the Jew- 
ish medieval Kabbala, used the Septuagint extensively ; in fact, 
with the exception of some seven books to which he does not seem 
to refer, quotations of his from all the books of the Old Testa- 
ment are in existence. 


II 


Turning to the more specifically religious consideration 
of the period, the place and manner of synagogue worship in the 
life of the Jews deserves some notice; as also does the rise of 
the Pharisaic and Sadducean parties. , 

Whatever the origin of the synagogue may have been, it seems 
to have originated as a permanent institution during the period 
of the Babylonian Captivity. The captive Jews needed a place 
for worship and for instruction in the Torah, etc., and this need 
was met by the AEE 13 or swaywyn, At Nehardea, the home 
some centuries later of one of the great academies, one of the 
oldest synagogues was built ; it was the place of public worship 
—the “ little sanctuary ” where, to a great extent, Judaism was 
saved from extinction. 

In Egypt, too, the synagogue played an important part 
in the religious life of the Jews, at least from the time of Ptolemy 
and Queen Berenice. In Alexandria there were many synagogues 
(called by Philo xpocevya:), where the Jews would attend the 
reading of the Law and other religious services. In Syria, there 
was the famous synagogue at Antioch, and in imperial Rome 
there were several. In Palestine itself, there sprang up a very 
large number of synagogues. One tradition says that there were 
in Jerusalem, at the time of its destruction by Titus, no less than 
four hundred and eighty. There is no doubt that the foreign 
Jews in Jerusalem had their own synagogues (cf. Acts vi. 9); and 
the student of the Gospels is familiar with the mention of 
synagogues in such places as Nazareth and Capernaum. 

The account of Christ taking His part in synagogue worship 
(Luke iv. 16-29), standing up to read one of the two “lessons”, 
choosing the great passage from the 61st chapter of Isaiah, folding 
up the roll and returning it to the synagogue officer, and giving 
His “ commentary ” on the passage, is of unique interest to the 
Bible student. Such a service as the one at which Christ was 
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then present was typical of the ordinary Sabbath morning 
service. It opened with the recitation of the Shema, followed 
by prayer which was said by the leader and to which the people 
answered Amen. Next came the lessons with their translation 
by the Methurgeman, then the sermon, and finally the blessing. 

It may be said that the synagogues served the purpose of 
explaining the Torah and of applying it to the Jews under a variety 
of conditions, and of keeping alive, especially in places outside 
Palestine, that spirit of racial and religious oneness without which 
Judaism would swiftly have declined. 

The synagogue has well been called “the nursery of 
Mosaism.” Josephus points out that “in the Jewish household 
every servant-maid knew from the religious service what Moses — 
had ordained in the law in every single instance.” This was due 
to the influence of the synagogue. Philo pays his tribute 
by saying that “ every virtue which the human and the divine 
recognize and enjoin ” are taught in the “ houses of prayer in the 
several towns.” 

The Bible student very frequently meets, in his reading 
of the Gospels, the parties known as the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees; and no sketch of the religious side of the period 
now under consideration would be complete without some 
reference to their origin and to the place which they occupied in 
Jewish religious life. 

The Pharisees (or Separatists) were so called chiefly because 
the idea of the sovereign joining in himself the functions of 
priest and ruler, as in the case of John Hyrcanus, was repugnant 
to them. It was also probably a term of scorn applied to them 
by their critics, much as the term Methodists was applied to the 
followers of Wesley, and was accepted gladly ‘by them. The 
Sadducees, so called because they belonged chiefly to the priests 
of the family of Zadok, agreed with the method of government 
which was so offensive to the Pharisees. The rift between the 
two parties grew as the years went by. 

In their religious views, the Pharisees stressed love of God 
and of one’s neighbour as being the main teaching of the Torah. 
Zealous to a degree in their regard for the letter of the Law, 
their piety degenerated into a mechanical system—a boasting 
legalism—which incurred frequent and severe rebukes from 
Christ. They stressed the importance, not only of the written 
law but equally of the “ oral ” law (the striking contrast of Christ’s 
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teaching in, for example, Matthew v. 43, 44, is noteworthy), 
and reiterated the doctrines of the coming Deliverer and of the 
resurrection. 

In the time of Herod, the Pharisaic party was divided into 
the two great schools of Hillel and Shammai. Hillel (who died 
circa A.D. 10 and who was known as “ the kindly ”) came to 
Palestine from Babylonia. He was responsible for the seven 
laws of interpretation, or hermeneutic principles (later expanded 
to thirteen), for interpreting the Torah. His main teaching 
might be summed up in the words which he uttered to one who 
asked him for instruction in the Jewish religion in the shortest 
possible time—“ Do not unto others what is hateful to thyself ; 
this is the whole of the Torah ; all the rest is commentary.” 

Shammai was sternly rigorous in his application of the 
Torah ; according to his teaching, it must be interpreted on the 
strictest possible lines. It is hardly to be wondered at that the 
two schools came into conflict—a conflict which Gamaliel II, 
some twenty years after the close of the period dealt with in this 
article, sought to bring to an end. 

The Sadducees, on the other hand, refused to be bound 
with the fetters of tradition which the Pharisees had made for 
themselves. They were a political and worldly party, and 
favoured Greek thought and freedom and the Hasmonean rulers. 
The written word was all that mattered—oral tradition was of 
little account. The resurrection of the body they denied 
(cf. Matthew xxii. 23), as also such beliefs as a final judgment and 
the existence of angels. 


It is only possible in an article of this length to outline a few 
of the more important features of a period which is of extra- 
ordinary interest, whether studied from the historical, literary 
or religious standpoint. It is a period which deserves closer 
study from Bible students; and if, in however small a measure, 
this article stimulates such study, it will have fulfilled its purpose. 


F. D. Coccan. 
Manchester. 


JESUS CHRIST IS JEHOVAH 


Ir has long been held and taught in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church that Christ is Jehovah; that is, that He who was wor- 
shipped as Jehovah by the Old Testament saints did, without 
ceasing to be God, become man “ for us men and for our salva- 
tion.” Davidson alumni still speak of the way in which their 
old professor, Dr. J. B. Shearer, emphasized it... But the Scottish 
professor of systematic theology in Union Seminary, New York, 
has recently challenged this statement, writing in The Presbyter- 
tan of the South as follows : 


is new to me.? 


This challenge constitutes a demand “e a re-statement of the 
grounds on which one holds that Christ is Jehovah, in order to 
demonstrate that this is not unorthodox teaching and not a new 
doctrine, but an axiom of the Church of the Ages. 

Before discussing the evidence it will be conducive to clarity 
to remind the readers concerning the usage and translation of the 
Hebrew proper name for God. Jehovah is an English translitera- 
tion of the most sacred Hebrew word for God ; or more exactly, 
it is the transliteration of the word as it is written in the Massore- 
tic text. Because of its sacredness the scribes only wrote this 
word with its original consonants JHVH; but with the vowel 
points which belonged to the Hebrew word Adhonay (Lord). 
The result is that the original vowel sounds cannot be recovered 
with certainty. Many scholars simply use the form Jehovah ; 
others, seeking to restore the original vowels, write it Jahweh, 
Jahwe, Yahweh, Yahaweh, or simply use the radicals JHVH, 
or speak of the word as the Tetragram. In the Greek translation 
of the Old Testament, the LXX, the Greek word «xvpios (Lord) 
is used to translate the Hebrew Jehovah. However, xvpios is 
not put exclusively for JHVH, “ but very often for the appella- 
tives Adhonay, El, Elohim,”’ other Hebrew words for God. 


¥ So also: Thornwell, J. H., Collected Writings, 1, pp. 153-5; Dabney, R.'L., heey, de 1871, 
p. 121; Hodge, Charles, Systematic Theology, 1, p. 467, Il, p. 383, Il, p. 551; Dick, John, Lectures 
on Theology, 1658, lecture XXXI; Berkhof, Louis, Reformed Dogmatics, 1932, I, p- 75 (2); (6) Shedd, 
Dogmatic Theology, 1, pp. 314-5. 

2 A Letter from Dr. Fobn Baillie, by Rev. Ernest Trice Thompson, D.D. in The Presbyterian of the 
of the South. Richmond, Va., September 7th, 1932, pp. 3-4. 


3 Moore, G. F.: Fudaism, 3, p. 128. 
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The King James version is roughly analogous to the LXX, since 
it uses Lord to translate both Adhonay and Jehovah. On the 
other hand the American Revision distinguishes the original 
terms by translating them respectively Lord and Jehovah. 

It is the contention of this paper that the Lord Jesus Christ 
is recognized as Jehovah by the ascription to Him as Lord of Old 
Testament texts in which the Hebrew word JHVH (Jehovah) 
occurs; that this method of identifying Christ with Jehovah 
is characteristic : (1) of Paul and other representative writers of 
the New Testament ; (2) of Athanasius and other noteworthy 
representatives of the Church of the Ages ; and (3) of John Calvin 
and the genuine tradition of the Reformed Faith. If this con- 
tention can be maintained, the New York professor will be shown 
to be wrong, both in declaring that this truth is not orthodox 
and in conveying the impression that it is new. Furthermore, 
the hearts of those who by the Holy Spirit “ can say Jesus is Lord ” 
(1 Cor. xii. 3) will be strengthened in the glory of their faith ; 
and some slight contribution may even be made toward the 
fulfilment of the revealed purpose of the ages. For, according 
to the Apostle Paul, Jehovah’s awful oath, “ unto me every knee 
shall bow, every tongue shall swear ” (Is. xlv. 24), is to be fulfilled 
when at the name of Jesus every knee shall bow and every tongue 
shall confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, i.e. Jehovah (Phil. ii. 9-11)." 


1. Christ is Jehovah according to representative New 
Testament writers. 


PauL. 
Since his writings occupy the largest compass in the New Testa-_ 
ment it is proper to begin with the Apostle Paul. The evidence 
that Paul identified Christ with Jehovah is so unmistakable that 
it is recognized even by “liberal” scholarship. Dr. A. C. 
McGiffert, former President of Union, New York, has written : 
That he (Paul) thought of Christ as a divine being is abundantly evident. 
In his epistles he regularly calls him xvpos, the word by which the Septuagint 
translators of the Old Testament rendered the Hebrew Jahweh, and fre- 
quently without any apparent hesitation he applies to him Old Testament 
passages referring to Jahweh, the God of the Jews. e.g. 1 Cor. i. 31; 
2 Cor. iii. 16; x. 17; Eph. iv. 8; 2 Thess. i. 9.? 
* “ Paulus den Titel (4 «dpios) auf Christus im vollen i dass er der 
Name des alttestamentlichen ist (Phil. ii. off) . . . Paulus braucht die i 
mit dem hellen Bewusstsein, dass es sich um den Namen Jahwehs (= °} Ti) handelt (Phil. ii. 9).’ 
Seeberg, R., L. d. Dogmen geschichte, Dritte Auflage, I, pp. 79, 89. 
2 McGiffert, A. C.: The God of the Early Christians, p. 26. 
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One may add to Dr. McGiffert’s citations 2 Tim. ii. 19 
(the Pauline character of which he probably would not admit)’ ; 
Rom. x. 13; and Phil. ii. 10. The last two citations are of pecu- 
liar interest. The Hebrew Old Testament in each case refers 
to Jehovah : 

By myself (God, Jehovah) have I sworn . « . that unto me every 

knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear. Is. xlv. 20-25. 

Whosoever shall call on the name of Jehovah shall be delivered. Joel ii. 32. 


Each of these texts is used twice in the New Testament. 
The first almost certainly refers to God the Father in one citation, — 
Rom. xiv. 11 ;* but certainly in the other citation, Phil. ii. 10, 
refers to Christ. ‘The passage quoted from Joel is referred both ? 
by Paul and by Peter (Acts ii.) to Jesus, and conclusively demon- 
strates not only that “the early Christians addressed their 
Ascended Lord by the same name which is used of Jehovah in 
the LXX ” . . “but that they did not hesitate to refer 
to Him the attributes and the prophecies which the great prophets 
of the Jewish nation had associated with the name of Jehovah.” 


Tue SyYNOPTISTS 


Paul’s method of applying to Jesus Old Testament citations 
in which Jehovah is to be found in the original occurs also at the 
beginning of the Synoptic “ triple tradition”. The Synoptics 
consentiently speak of John the Baptist as fulfilling the Isaian 
prophecy of the coming of the voice of one crying: “ Prepare 
ye in the wilderness the way of Jehovah.” Is. xl. 3; Mark i. 3; 
Matt. iii. 3; Luke iii. 4. The “triple tradition ” introduces © 
_ the coming of Jesus as the advent of Jehovah. In Mark the identi- 

fication of Jesus Christ with Jehovah is strengthened by the 
additional reference to Him of Malachi iii. 1. Lay the Old 
Testament references side by side with the Markan quotations 
and “the alterations in the language of the declarations intro- 
duced by the evangelist make clear his purpose to apply these 
phrases directly to Jesus.’ 


s In showing that even * ‘liberal’’ writers support his thesis, the writer is not to be understood 


_ as endorsing the “‘ advanced "’ critical views incidentally included in references to and quotations from 


their writings. 


2 In the light of present textual criticism it seems impossible to maintain that this text refers 
to Christ. The conclusions which the great lights of the Church (e.g. Dr. R. L. Dabney, Tbeology, 
to show 


3 Knowling, R. J.: Acts in Expositor’s Greek Testament, ii. 81. 
4 Warfield, B. B.: The Lord of Glory, p. 227. 
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Or, if testimony from Union, New York, be adjudged more 
apropos to the occasion of this article, Dr. C. A. Briggs is as clear 
on the Synoptic identification of Jesus with Jehovah as Dr. 
McGiffert was on the Pauline. Dr. Briggs writes : 


When St. Mark tells us that St. John the Baptist was the herald of the 
advent of Yahweh, at the beginning of the Gospel, what else can he mean 
than that Jesus Christ whose redemptive life is the theme of his Gospel was 
the very Yahweh ? 


This scholar summarizes “ with confidence that the three 
Synoptic Evangelists agree in thinking of Jesus Christ as the 
Yahweh of the Old Testament, and that His advent, as heralded 
by St. John the Baptist, was the divine advent of the Second 
Isaiah, as well as the human advent of the Servant of Yahweh ; 
in other words that they saw in Jesus Christ the Messiah of history, 
the coincidence of the line of the divine redeemer with the line 
of the human Messiah; that they saw all the Messianic ideals 
combine in Him.’* In introducing the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
as the essential fulfilment of the Old Israelitish Eschatology the 
Synoptics are identifying Christ with Jehovah ; for as Sellin has 
well written: “ Jahwe is to come and simply be manifested as 
Lord—that is the kernel of the whole eschatology.’ 

The significance of the prologue of Mark’s Gospel as 
introducing a character of divine essence for the career of miracu- 
lous activities that is to follow is receiving its due, if somewhat 
tardy, recognition. Schweitzer crisply remarked that German 
scholarship overthrew the historicity of Mark because it could 
not get rid of the Deity of Christ in Mark as it stood. Professor 
Bacon finds that this Gospel presents Jesus as “a transcendent 
thaumaturgist.” Bultman and K. L. Schmidt aver that the 
Malachi-Isaian quotations present “the epiphany of a god” 
(“ein theologoumenon ”).3 E. Lohmeyer recognizes that “ the 
regnant position of the words of the Old Testament prophets ” 
and their “ Divine sense’ determines Mark’s point of view. 
He finds that Mark uses the historical activities of John the Baptist, 
to prove theses of faith more distinctly than does either Matthew 


* Briggs, C. A.: The Incarnation of the Lord, p. 176, p 182. 
 Sellin: Propbetismus, pp. 174, 172, as cited by Warfield, Christology and Criticism, p. 19. 


3 Bultman’s statement cited by Dr. James Moffatt with the declaration that this description is 
is nearer the truth than analyses of Mark ‘‘ which leave little more visible than the diminutive figure 
of come leader of sevelt or pious blend of cocialion 

and pacifism."” Grace in the New Testament, p. 92. K. L. Schmidt, Der Rahmen der Geschichte 
Jesu, 18ff, quoted by E. Lohmeyer, below. Cf. Briggs, ibid., p. 178. 
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or Luke; and in this matter differs only in degree, not in kind, 
from the account in the Fourth Gospel.’ 

_ The first and third gospels affirm a supernatural origin for 
this supernatural character, connecting with the promised Virgin 
Birth the loftiest titles and functions. “ ‘The author of the 
First Gospel reverently affirmed that Jesus was properly called 
‘Immanuel ’, meaning ‘ God with us.’” Matt. i. 23.2. While 
the Angel (i. 21), explains that the Child whose birth he 
announces shall be called Jesus “ because it is He that shall save 
His people from their sins”—thus applying to the promised 
infant the words spoken in Ps, cxxx. 8 of Jehovah Himself: “ And 
He shall redeem Israel from all his iniquities.”* Luke ascribes 
to the supernatural origin of Jesus His holy nature and lofty 
title “ Son of God ” (i. 36). To watching shepherds a heavenly 
visitant asserts that the Lord of angels, the long awaited Messiah, 
has come to be the Saviour of man (ii. 11). The earlier verses 
of this Gospel were already redolent with the expectation of 
Jehovah’s coming to save His people (i. 47, 77-79), in fulfilment 
of such gracious promises as: “‘ Lo your God will come; He 
will come and save you! ” (Is. xxxv. 4); “I, even I, am Jehovah 
and beside me there is no Saviour” (Is. xliii. 11); “the Holy One 
of Israel, thy Saviour ” (Is. xliii. 3); “ besides me there is no 
Saviour ” (Hosea xiii. 4). Men who had been taught from the 
beginning to look to Jehovah alone for salvation, whose minds 
were at the moment saturated with this thought, acclaim Jesus 
as the heaven-anointed Saviour (Luke ii. 11 ; Matt.i.21). Other 
New Testament writers take up the refrain, describing Him as 
“ the Saviour of the world ” (John iv. 42) ; “‘ our great God and 
Saviour ” (Titus ii. 13, cf. 2 Peter i. 1); and “ our Lord and 
Saviour ” (2 Peter i. 11; ii. 20; ili. 18). In harmony with this 
Saviour assimilation of Jesus to Jehovah stands the words, “‘ Christ 
the Lord ” (Luke ii. 11). Christ itself means anointed King, 
the height of sovereignty and authority attainable as the delegate 
of Jehovah. But Lord of angels—it is an angel who speaks— 
is given to climax the terms Saviour and Christ. That climactic 
“ significance is gained by the angelic annunciation only if we 
take it in the sense—Christ-Adhonay, that is, Christ-Jehovah.””* 


* Lohmeyer, E.: Zur Evang. Uberlieferung v. Johannes D. Taufer, in Fournal of Biblical 
Literature, December 1932, pp. 303, 306, etc. 
* Case: Fesus Through the Centuries, p. 154. 
3 Thus Gustaf Dalman: The Words of Fesus, p. 297. 
4 Ziemsson, R.: Christus der Herr, p. 19, cited Warfield, The Lord of Glory, p. 144. 
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Acts 

Including as it does “‘ the oral gospel ”, Acts may be grouped 
with the Pauline epistles and the Synoptics as the primary docu- 
ments of the Christian origins. Dr. McGiffert has noted that in 
the book of Acts, as in Paul, “ Lord is used both of God and of 
Christ, and in a number of instances it is difficult or impossible 
to determine which is meant.”* In his earlier writing Luke has 
used Old Testament passages in which Jehovah occurs with 
reference to the coming of Jesus in such a way as to make it diffi- 
cult to decide whether he is speaking of the coming of Jehovah 
to redemption in the person of His representative (Jesus), or 
whether he is identifying Jesus with Jehovah (Luke i. 17, 76). 
Certainly he has identified Jesus with Jehovah in Luke iii. 4. 
Another case of the identification of Jesus with Jehovah is pre- 
sented in the second chapter of Acts. “ Peter takes a little 
prophecy from Joel ii. 28-31 as the keynote for this address to the 
people on the triumph of the risen Master.”* The quotation 
concludes : “ Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall 
be saved.” “In Joel this of course means the calling of the 
faithful Israel unto Jehovah, as his Covenant God, for deliver- 
ance. Here the application, involved in the subsequent argu- 
ment, and particularly the appeal in verse 38, is to the Messiah, 
as representing the Jehovah of the original context.”* “In 
Joel «vpsos is undoubtedly used of the Lord Jehovah, and the 
word is here transferred to Christ.”* The place of this text in 
“ the oral gospel ” shows that the ascription to Jesus of Jehovistic 
texts was aboriginal in the Church. 

Another feature in Acts is the usurpation of “ the name of 
Jesus Christ ” (ii. 38 ; iii. 16; iv. 10, 18, 30; v. 40; viii. 12, 16; 
xl. 14, 15, 16, 27; x. 43, 48; xv. 26; xvi. 18; xix. 5, 13, 17; 
xxi, 13; xxii. 16; xxvi. 9), or of “the Name”, e.g. (v. 41), used 
absolutely of Jesus for the Old Testament usage of “ the Name 
of Jehovah ” or “the Name” used absolutely of Jehovah. As 
Rashdall says: “The Name had become a watchword of the 
faith, and is consequently used alone to express the name of 
Jesus, as it stood in former days for the Name of Jehovah ” 
(Lev. xxiv. 11). To which Dr. Warfield aptly adds: “ Nothing 

* McGiffert, A. C.: The God of the Early Christians, p. 55. 
? Condensed from Foakes-Jackson: Acts of the Apostles, 1931, p. 51. 


_ 43 Bartlet, J. Vernon: The Century Bible, Acts, pp. 142-3. Cf. B. Weiss and H. A. W. Meyer, 
in loco. 
* Knowling, R. J.: Expositer’s Greek Testament, Acts, p. 81. 
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could more convincingly bear in upon us the position to which 
Jesus had been exalted in men’s thoughts than this constant 
tendency to substitute Him in their religious outlook for 
Jehovah.”* 


The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews “ also identifies 
Him (Jesus) immediately with Yahweh, the God of Israel, in 
several passages which he quotes.”* The Epistle especially 
applies the lofty cosmological verses of the one hundred and second 
Psalm to Jesus, Hebrews i. 10-13; Psalm cii. 25-27; heb. 
vss. 26-28. Since the Hebrew word Adhonay nowhere occurs 
in this Psalm, Lord must refer to Jehovah and to God, El. Dr. 
Kirkpatrick says: “ The Psalmist is addressing Jehovah, Whom 
he expects to manifest Himself as the Redeemer of Israel.” In 
Hebrews the verses are “applied to Christ”, “applied with equal 
right to the Eternal Word.”* Or to prers to Dr. Briggs, “ the 
author of the epistle also sees Him (Jesus) to be the Yahweh of the 
Old Testament,” and uses this Psalm “‘ because he has in his mind 
identified the Messiah with Yahweh of the Old Testament.” 


1 PeTer 

Peter hesitates not to apply to Christ as Lord another text 
from the Psalms in which Lord stands for Jehovah, 1 Peter ii. 3 ; 
Psalm xxxiv. 8. Cf. also 1 Peter iii. 15 with Is. viii. 13. 


Joun 

John takes a verse out of that dhesions in which Isaiah 
describes his vision of the glory of “ the King, Jehovah of hosts.” 
The Fourth Evangelist first directly uses this verse (Is. vi. 10), 
to explain the Jews’ unbelief in Jesus; then he categorically 
states: “‘ These things said Isaiah, because he saw his glory and 
spake of him ” (John xii. 40-41). 


1 The Lord of Glory, p. 219. 

2 Briggs: The Incarnation of the Lord, p. 180, referring to Heb. i. 1-14. 

3 Kirkpatrick: The Book of Psalms, 1916, p. 599- ; 

4 Briggs: The Messiab of the Apostles, pp. 248, 245, n.2. 

5 The writer would like to call to the attention of the readers for their further consideration the 
possibility that Logos in the Prologue of John refers to Memra as a circumlocution for the unutterable 
Tetragram. In behalf of this possibility are the general considerations that Westcott has shown 
that the Fourth Gospel is Hebraic and Old Testament in its imagery and characteristics; that Dr. 
G. F. Moore has shown the wide difference in content between the theology of the Bible and the 
theology of Philo’s Logos, Fudaism I, p. 416; while Dr. M. R. Vincent has shown the 
difference between John’s and Philo’s respective Logos doctrine, Word Studies, I, p. 31, which it 
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REVELATION 

Again with Dr. Briggs “ — Sepa 
of Revelation,” a prophet who clearly identifies Jesus Christ 
with Yahweh of the Second Isaiah, when he puts into the mouth 
of Jesus Himself these words : 

Behold, I come quickly ; and my reward is with me, 

To render to each man according as his work is. 

I am the Alpha and the Omega, 

The first and the last, the beginning and the end. Rev. xxii. 12, 23. 

These are the very words which in the Second Isaiah are used 
of Yahweh, and of Yahweh alone (Is. xlviii. 12).' 

This statement of the case would seem to be sufficient to 
show that the New Testament writers teach that Christ is 
Jehovah by repeatedly applying to Him Old Testament texts in 
which Lord is used for Jehovah. The New Testament witnesses 
will decide the matter both for those readers who hold any 
doctrine of inspiration which accredits repeated statements of 
the New Testament as trustworthy ; and for those who, lacking 
such a doctrine of inspiration, are nevertheless willing to be 
governed by the example of the New Testament writers. By 
these Old Testament citations the Jewish New Testament writers 
were clearly identifying Jesus Christ with the Supreme Being, 
a fact which is further indicated by the ascription to Jesus of the 
definite term, “ God 

However, there are many who insist on trying to get behind 
the New Testament doctrine to a more primitive teaching of 


may be seen that John is in accord with that which Moore describes as the Biblical as against the 
Philonic doctrine. Also may be mentioned the following special considerations : (1) That in John i. 14 
The 
Presence”’, shekinta, shekinah (cf. M. Dods, Expositor’s Greek Testament, Fobn, p. 690); and “ the 
ion of 


the Fourth Ocopel Ldcatiice wich vi. whibe Mask, the other 
Gospel without a birth narrative section, opens with a Prologue identifying Jesus with Jehovah, and 
also with the theo nic angel of the shekinah, Briggs, The Jncarnation of the Lord, p. 178, etc. 
(3) that “the jubilation passage "’, Matt. xi. 25-27; Luke x. 21-22, offers a preformation for such 
identification. Opposing the thesis of this note Dr. G. F. Moore cites with endorsement Strack- 
Billerbeck’s description of Memra as “a purely formal substitution for the Tetragram, lacking in 
content.” But the Tetragram is not lacking in content. JHVH is God named and manifested to 
Israel ; and this conception, Deus revelatus, is rather well taken up in the Prologue’s description of 
the Word as the Light which coming into the world, prior to the Incarnation, has shone, unconquered, 
in the darkness. R. Seeberg holds that the term “ taken from in ender 
answer their views ; but that Memra determines its meaning, or content. Jbid., I, pp. 107-108, note. 


* Briggs: The Incarnation of the Lord, p. 181. 

? Dr. McGiffert holds that Christ is described as God in the following New Testament passages : 
ohn i. 1; John xx. 28 ; t John v. 20; Hebrews i. 8; 2 Peteri.1; Acts xx. 28; Rom. ix.5; Titus 
ii. 135 and perhaps Acts xviii. 26. The God of the Early Christians, The writer 
would add to this list only 2 Thess. i. 12; and John i. 18, Aleph, a reading which is accepted 
by Dr. 
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Jesus, or to a pre-written, pre-Pauline faith. Ere seeking to meet 
_ this demand attention should be called to the discovery of the 
_ Gallio inscription dating Paul’s sojourn in Corinth in 50-51, and 
necessitating the acceptance of an early Pauline chronology ;' 
to the further facts that Paul testifies that the essential elements 
of his gospel are pre-Pauline (1 Cor. xv. 3-7); and to the fact 
that “ the oral gospel ” sustains Paul in this assertion,* as well as 
furnishing at least one text in direct confirmation of the thesis of 
this paper, cf. Acts ii. 

A preformation of the New Testament identification of Jesus 
with Jehovah can be found in the best attested sections of Jesus’ 
self-testimony. Ina section that stands in “ the triple tradition ” 
and is acclaimed by Dibelius as one of the seven paradigms that 
have been preserved in a relatively pure state, Jesus represents 
Himself as the Bridegroom (Mark ii. 19-20; Matt. xi. 15; 
Luke v. 34; cf. Matt. xxv. 1-10). In numerous Old Testament 
passages Jehovah is portrayed as the Husband of His covenant 

people (Hosea ii. 19; Ex. xx.5; Jer.i ii. 20; Ezek. xvi. 38, 60, 63). 
God’s promise to faithless Israel is “ in that day (in the Messianic 
times) . . . Iwill even betroth thee unto me in faithfulness ; 
and thou shalt know Jehovah ” (Hosea ii. 20, hebrew ii. 22). 
The Synoptics represent Jesus as taking up this promise and, 
by designating Himself as “‘ the Bridegroom ”, defining His rela- 
tion to the people of God as that relation which in the Old 
Testament is exclusively, even jealously, occupied by Jehovah 
Himself ; thus, in some sense, identifying Himself with Jehovah. 

Dr. R. L. Dabney found testimony in point in that section 
which Harnack has since described as the most important passage 
in Q. concerning the personality of Christ.2 The great Virginia 
theologian wrote: 

The completing link of the evidence is given by Mal. iii. 1-3. For there 

“ the Angel of the Covenant ” is, in the text itself, identified with Jehovah ; 

— — xi. 10; Luke vii. 27; cf. Mark i. 2; Luke i. 76, with Jesus 


t E.g. note Heussi’s chronology: “‘ vermutlich fallt 30/33 die Bekehrung des Paulus, 32/35 sein 
Besuch bi Petrus (Gal. i. 18), 44/46 der Apostelkonvent, 50/51 der erste Aufenhalt in Korinth.”’ 
Kompendium der Kirchengeschichte, Siebente Durchgesehene Aufiage, Tubingen, 1930, p. 29. The 
inscription fixes the date of 1 Thessalonians at 50-51; the writer, in common with the two New 
Testament scholars with whom he has been associated in the Columbia Faculty, is of the opinion 
that Galatians is earlier, being contemporaneous with the Apostolic Council, perhaps 48. 


2 Heffern: Apology and Polemic in the New Testament, p. 10 with notes. 
3 Harnack: The Sayings of Fesus, p. 239, section 14. 
4 Dabney, R. L. : p. 121 re-arranged). So also Old Testament Tbeo- 


logy, English Translation and, Thompson, E. T. in The Presbyterian of the South, December 218t, 1932, 
p- 10, column 3. 
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In the double tradition Jesus assimilates Himself to Jehovah 
by identifying Himself as the mysterious “Shepherd” of 
Zechariah xiii. 7, who is the fellow of Jehovah of hosts 
(Mark xiv. 27; Matt. xxvi. 31). More generally in the Old 
Testament the Shepherd is Jehovah Himself (Psalm xxiii. ; 
Psalm lxxx. ; Is. xl. 10, 11; Jer. xxxi. 10), which is interchanged 
with the Messiah in Ezek. xxxiv. 11-24, and Micah v. 2, 4. In 
the tremendous judgment scene (Matt. xxv. 31-46), the reference 
to the Son of Man dividing all the nations as the shepherd separa- 
teth the sheep from the goats is reminiscent of Jehovah judging 
between His sheep (Ezek. xxxiv. 17, 20). From the throngs 
both on the right and on the left addressing the glory-throned 
King as “ Lord” one gets an echo of Jehovah’s oath, “ every 
tongue shall swear to me ” (Is. xliv. 23). Christian piety in every 
age has identified the Good Shepherd of John x. with the Shepherd 
of whom David sang; and the Shepherd of the twenty-third 
Psalm is Jehovah. 

The consideration of the implications of other lofty self- 
designations used by Jesus, and the cumulative effect of several 
such designations, provide another approach toward the New 
Testament identification of Christ with Jehovah. 

The “ triple tradition ”, supported also by the “oral gospel” 
(Acts ii. 34, 35), represents Jesus as asserting that David recognized 
Him as Lord: 

The Lord said unto my Lord, 


Sit Thou on my right hand 
Till I make Thine enemies the footstool of Thy feet. 


Ps. cx.; Mark xii. 35-37; Matt. xxii. 42-46; Luke xx. 41-44. 
To sit as Lord, Adhonay, at the right hand of Jehovah is 


to participate in Jehovah’s dominion. 

The “ jubilation passage ” (Matt. xi. 25-27 ; Luke x. 21-22), 
has such a lofty Christology that it has been described as an aero- 
lite from the Johannine heavens ; yet Harnack has assigned it a 
place in his reconstruction of “the Matthean sayings”, Q. 
In this passage Jesus assimilates Himself as the Son to His 
“Father, Lord of heaven and earth,” by affirming an 
absolutely unique reciprocity of knowledge, sovereignty and 
revelation. 

In one of the nine passages which Professor P. W. Schmiedel 
isolated as “ the foundation pillars for a truly scientific life of 
Jesus”, Christ represents Himself as “the Son” in a category 


- 
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as definitely superior to angels as they are to men (Mark 
xiii. 32). 

Jesus’ favourite self-designation, “ the Son of Man,” abounds 
in each of the four gospels, in “‘ the primitive narrative ” as repre- 
sented in the triple tradition, and occurs seven times in Harnack’s 
reconstruction of Q. Four of these are in passion or humiliation 
contexts which demonstrate that the Son of Man is Jesus, while 
three of them are used in an eschatological sense. “ In eschato- 
logical contexts . . . the Son of Man is plainly the figure 
of Daniel’s vision (Dan. vii. 13-14), and identified with the Messiah 
coming to judgment.” 

Another of Dibelius’ seven paradigms “ preserved in a rela- 
_ tively pure state’ pyramids two of these lofty designations. 
In the pericope (Mark ii. 23-28; Matt. xii. 1-8; Luke vi. 1-5), 
Jesus affirms that “‘ the Son of Man ” is “ Lord ” over the most 
sacred observances of Israel, even of the Sabbath. 

Dr. George F. Moore has found the peak which sustained the 
faith of the disciples in the merged figures of the Son of Man of 
Daniel and the Lord of Psalm cx., as recorded in Jesus’ answer 
to the High Priest’s adjuration (Mark xiv. 62-63 ; Matt. xxvi. 63 ; 
Luke xxii. 67-71).* A close study of this significant passage 
shows the Saviour pyramiding four lofty categories upon His 
own head: to wit: (1) the Christ ; (2) the Son of the Blessed ; 
(3) the Son of Man coming with the clouds of heaven; (4) the 
Lord who sits at the right hand of Power. (“ Metonymy for 
God ; in Hebrew ha-Geburah,” Jbid.) 

The intrinsic credibility of this passage has been carefully 
argued and amply vindicated by Dr. B.S. Easton. Judged by the 
“‘two-document hypothesis ” it rests on “ the triple tradition.” 
According to Formegeschichte mission preaching was the first 
“form” developed. Among the elements in the first predigt 
the passion and resurrection story is a unit of peculiar primitive- 
ness, since it is a constant element in “ the oral gospel ” as that is 
preserved in the “ preachments ” of Acts and in the Gospel 
which Paul transmitted to his converts (1 Cor. xv. 3-7). From 
the various elements in the situation, and the critically sifted 
corroboratory evidence outside the New Testament, Dr. 
Easton shows that Jesus was crucified for claiming Messiahship, 
for claiming that celestial Messiahship which this passage 


™ Moore, G. F.: Fudaism, ii. pp. 335-6. 
® Moore, G. F.: Fudaism, ii., pp. 335-6. 
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represents Him as claiming." But this lofty celestial Messiah- 
ship—pyramiding the eschatological Son of Man, ‘Adhonay at 
the right hand of Jehovah, the Messiah Son of the Blessed, 
a pyramiding at which the hearers cried blasphemy—offers a 
sufficient historical preformation for the New Testament ascrip- 
tion to the Lord Jesus Christ of Old Testament texts in which 
the original is Jehovah. 


Wa. Cuitps Rosinson. 


Columbia Theological Seminary, 
Decatur, Ga. 


(To be continued.) 


* Easton, B. S.: Christ in the Gospels, pp. 164-172; T. 
If additional confirmation of the case so well presented by Dr. Easton be needed, it may be found i 


of the Son of Man in Stephen speec 
Jesus’ Greater Confession. 
\ 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


DeFInITION OF WorsHIP 


IF we are to seek for an adequate definition of Christian worship, 
we shall perhaps not be far amiss to frame it as follows : 


Christian Worship 1s the endeavour on the part of Man, 
under the guidance of the Spirit of God and with the use 
of such means as the Spirit provides, to so conform his will 
to the Divine Will that in that hour more especially, but 
in all of life as well, he may show forth God’s praise through 
the consecration to Him of all that he 1s and has. 


This definition, it will be apparent, includes the following 
four propositions : 

(1) Worship is essentially man’s attempt to conform his 
will to the Divine Will, the former consecrating to God 
all that he is and has at that hour. 

(2) The object of Worship is that man may show forth at 
once and in all of life as well God’s praise. 

(3) This attempt is made under the guidance of God’s 
Spirit. 

(4) This endeavour on man’s part does not disregard the 
proper use of formal or material means to promote its 
object. 

Let us look at each of these propositions in turn. 

First, worship 1s essentially man’s attempt to conform his will 
to the Divine Will. Our Lord’s own prayer life furnishes us with 
the best models, as His teaching on prayer contains the final 
statement of principle, from which we may discover what our 

worship should be like and what the ideological foundation 
beneath it should be. Our Lord prepared no Liturgical 
Manual for His Church, He wrote no hymns, He gave no 
instructions on the art of homiletics, He had very little to say 
~ regarding the proper constituents of Christian worship. It 
is all the more impressive, therefore, that He did comply with 
His disciples’ request that He teach them how to pray; and 
we should be very foolish, indeed, to imagine that the model 
prayer He gave to them had no more than casual significance. 
156 
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On the contrary, it should go without saying that such a model 
would contain a treasury of His richest insight into prayer’s 
meaning and purpose, as well as into its sub-structure in 
doctrine. 

It is not by chance, then, that our Lord places in the fore- 
front of that prayer, before any plea for self is offered up by the 
worshipper, this general petition—‘‘ Thy Kingdom come; Thy 
Will be done on earth as it is in Heaven.” Here is the plea that 
man may be led, now in worship, and always, to adopt the proper 
subjective attitude toward God, and that attitude—the surrender 
of his will to God’s Will. This is man’s part in life; he must 
ever go about seeking to accomplish it, to make God’s will his 
own. For God’s Kingdom or Rule to come among men means 
first of all that He shall rule their wills. Man may build up an 
external structure of social, national, international fraternity, 
and trick himself into thinking that he is building the Kingdom ; 
but in reality if man’s will has first been surrendered to God, if 
God’s will is not the basis of all this fin= display, it is all tinsel 
and froth. For God’s Kingdom to come among men means 
that men dedicate their wills to Him, make His will their law, and 
nothing else. It is this goal for man of which Jesus spoke when He 
said, “ Seek ye first the Kingdom (or Rule) of God and His: 
righteousness,” 

Worship’s part in accomplishing this goal of life for man lies 
just in this—that it serves as the occasion for his allowing his 
thoughts to dwell on the will of God and on the demands—how- 
ever multifarious and obscure, of that will upon man. It gives 
the worshipper the opportunity to seek through prayer adjust- 
ment of self to what God’s will demands of him individually 
and corporately as a member of Christ’s Church. In worship 
man seeks to forget self and the will of self; he seeks to bend 
his will into conformity to the will of God. 

It is not primarily knowledge of what God’s will ts that ts sought 
in worship. Here, I think, we oft-times make a grevious mistake. 
We ask to know what God’s will is for ourselves, for our friends, 
for the Church, for anyone, and we go away dissatisfied with our 
worship if we have not found out. But there is a vast difference 
between seeking to know what God’s will is, and striving to con- 
form our wills to that will, whether known or not. Jesus did 
not teach His disciples to pray—‘ Thy will be known” to me or 
to anyone. He said, “ When ye pray, say . . . Thy will 
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be done.” Accordingly, in His own last season of prayer in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, when the way looked dark before Him, 
He did not pray, “ Reveal thy will to me now.” He prayed, 
“ Thy will, not mine, be done.” It cannot be accidental that both 
in teaching and in practice our Lord laid the emphasis on God’s 
will being done, rather than on its being known. We do not 
so much need to know God’s will, as we do need first, last and 
always to so bend our wills as always to will that God’s will may 
have free course and may be accomplished in our lives and in all 
the earth. 

It is foolish, then, for us to arise from our knees with discour- 
aged hearts if the hour of worship has not brought us a clear 
_ understanding of God’s will for the moment. We have made a 
mistake if we imagined that to discover that will was the purpose 
of our worship. If we have been led of the Spirit to surrender 
our wills to God’s will—whatever it may be, then our worship 
has been true worship—it isenough. This is not to say, of course, 
that God does not reveal His will to men. Our Lord said, 
“He that willeth to do His will, he shall know.” Knowledge 
is the fruit of the surrendered will. But—the fruit does not 
come to full maturity at once. It appears in God’s own time. 
This is a simple matter of the Christian experience of twenty 
millenniums. What if of primary importance for us is that we 
learn to surrender our wills to His. 

This, then, is the essence of true Christian worship—it is 
neither an endeavour to see, nor to know, nor to acquire, nor to 
embrace God : it is simply an endeavour to bring our wills into 
conformity with His will, to will what He wills. It is, to repeat 
a phrase quoted sometimes “ the costing and difficult uplifting 


of our wills towards God’s.” 


Secondly, the object of Worship is that man may show forth 
at once and in all of life as well God’s praise. This is really wrapped 
up in the first proposition we have just discussed. For, if man’s 
endeavour in worship is to conform his will to God’s will that 
must simply be because that will is praiseworthy in the highest 
degree ; it must be because, except for God’s will, man knows 
of nothing worthy of praise. Accordingly, the object of man’s 
whole life, but more especially of the hours he spends in worship, 
can only be the accomplishing of God’s praise. This he does 
in his daily life by working out with hand and mind, heart, 
conscience and intellect the will of God as it becomes 
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progressively clear to him. In the hour of worship, the self-same 
praise of God he sings in hymn and psalm, extols in chant or 
prayer, declares in sermon or Scripture reading. 

It ought to be clear, I think, that neither worship nor service 
is an ultimate end in itself. In both the end in view is the serving 
of God’s praise. Both service and worship are instruments to 
that end. No estimate of either is complete which does not 
carry through to the final goal of both. They are not mutually 
conflicting goals of life. Neither is a goal in itself. They are 
rather parallel lines of effort to the accomplishment of a common 
end—the glory of God, Sols Deo Gloria. This much, however, 
may be said—that without the humbling of the will of man into 
conformity with that of God, a desideratum which only true 
worship can accomplish, service pleasing to Him and helpful to 
men cannot be rendered. Service becomes genuine service 
to man and so service to God only when worship intervenes 
and bends man’s will to the will of God. The reason for this 
is the most profound one—that only God’s will can determine 
what is ultimately good for man—no one but God knows. For 
me to strive to serve my fellows, therefore, without conforming 
my will to God’s can only spell disaster. With my own will 
dictating my course of action I shall render, not service, but a 
distinct disservice to my fellowmen. Worship, then, must inter- 
vene—that medium by which I conform my will to God’s. 
Thereafter I can serve in true humility, and through both worship 
and service, through life’s activities and worship’s prayer and 
praise, there will sound forth a harmony—a symphony, if you will, 
to the praise of God. 

The third proposition which we made concerning Worship 
was this—Man’s attempt to conform his will to the Will of God 
through Worship is made under the guidance of God's Spirit. 
This is but another way of saying that true worship is that in which 
the current flows from the Godward pole of the worship nexus. 
Worship whose aim is the complete subjection of the will of Man 
to the Will of God cannot arise from any natural desire within 
man himself. Such holy desire is too high for him. It must 
emanate from the Godward pole of the nexus. It must be what 
Paul calls “ worship by (or in) the Spirit of God ” (Phil. iii. 3 ; 
Eph. vi. 18; Gal. v. 25). This is what Dr. Robert S. Simpson 
is referring to in his book on Ideas in Corporate Worship, 
when he writes, “‘ Worship is essentially from beginning to end, 
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a supernatural action.”* “ From beginning to end ”—ay, 
that is exactly the point. Our worship to be real, to be true, 
must be made “‘in the Spirit’, “ by the Spirit”, under the Spirit’s 
guidance from first to last. ‘“‘ The heart of the Gospel”, con- 
tinues Dr. Simpson, “is that God has come very near to us, 
We do not reach Him at the end of a long process. He is first 
stretching out His arms to us.”* This is as true of worship as 
it is of any other part of our lives. In worship, the primary 
fact is that God comes to meet us; He stimulates our spirits 
to worship Him; He guides our prayers; He directs our 
thoughts ; He frames the hymn upon our lips; He—He is the 
originator of our worship and not we ourselves. Let me give 
you this thought in the words of Canon Lilley. Pagan prayer, 
he says, is distinguished from Christian prayer in this that, whereas 
in the former “it is mere man that prays”, in Christian prayer 
*¢ it is God in us that prays.” 
It is our nature penetrated by the Divine Spirit and assisted by the 
Divine grace that is alone capable of prayer in the fully Christian sense. 
Prayer on this view is an essentially natural act. The natural man, man 
remaining within the circle of natural desire and appetite, is incapable of true 
prayer. . . . For the less spiritually developed religious prayer is a 
natural act, or rather a series of discontinuous acts, of the natural man. 
For Christianity it is a continuous spiritual state within which separate acts, 
indeed, find their place, and to the support and even gradual formation 
of which they can contribute. But the simplest act of prayer of the Christian 
type is already an effect of Divine inspiration and it is not their mere repeti- 
tion, however frequent, but their separate and varied representation of a 
continuously inspired state of soul that constitutes them authentic instances 


of prayer.$ 

Man cannot pray save as the Spirit of God leads him. The 
_ disciples were quite right when they said, “ Lord, teach us to 
pray,” for save as the Lord teaches man to pray he cannot pray. 
“ We know not how to pray as we ought.” 

What I have just been saying about the necessity of the 
Spirit’s presence, if our worship is to be genuine Christian worship, 
will perhaps appear less paradoxical if I say that this is but of a 
piece with that supreme need we have of the Holy Spirit for living 
the whole of our Christian lives. It is not only that we cannot 
worship without the Holy Spirit, we cannot fulfil any task of the 
Christian “‘ Way ” without that Spirit.‘ 

Simpeon : Ideas in Corporate Worship, p. 73- 
2 Ibid., p. 74. 
$ Canon Lilley: Prayer in Christian Theology, pp. 8, 9. 


4 The reader may note here some very fine statements on this aspect of the matter in E. Branner, 
The Word and the World, p. $1, and in Birch Hoyle’s, The Teaching of Karl Barth, p. 191. 
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Our last proposition was this—Christian Worship does not 
to use such formal or material means as may be legitimately 
employed in furthering its object. 1 do not propose to dwell upon 
this point at any length. I simply record that it is a part of our 
definition of true worship lest some object that criticism of the 
Acting type of Mysticism, in which the worshipper employs 
formal or material means to gain control of the Deity, would be 
unjust when we ourselves are willing to employ such means 
in the accomplishment of worship’s aims. My reply to such 
objection would be that it is not the employment of such means 
per se that is objectionable ; it is rather the-object for which 
they are employed that gives them tone and renders them 
acceptable or otherwise. So long as men are men, composed of 
body as well as of spirit, some tangible and formal means will be 
required in the worship of God. Some liturgy, some hymn, some 
spoken prayer, water, wine and bread—these and other material 
means will always be requisite. What distinguishes Pagan and 
Christian worship at this point is, not the use or non-use of means, 
but whether the control of these means is by the Spirit of God, or 
whether it is by man that he may become master of that Spirit. 

In conclusion, permit me to point out two corollaries which 
follow upon the definition of worship as a supernatural event 
wherein man consecrates his will and thereby all that he is and has 
to God. In the first place, it follows that once the worshipper 
has consecrated his all to God, he forthwith receives it all back 
again. No longer, to be sure, in his own right. No longer 
as his all. But by virtue of his having consecrated it to God and 
of its being within the compass of the Divine will. He can 
now make his petition for everything that concerns him—whether 
material, physical, social, spiritual—always, to be sure, observing 
the claims of the Divine will upon all these things. 

This is the meaning, I take it, of the balance of the prayer 
our Lord taught His disciples. Everything following the 
clause—“ Thy will be done,” is asked under the shadow of that 
clause and is sublimated in it. “ Give us this day our daily 
bread ”—life’s necessities viewed in the widest possible manner— 
physical, material, intellectual, the needs of relatives and 
friends, all social relationships. ‘‘ Forgive us our sins ””—man’s 
spiritual needs are not forgotten and it is within God’s will that 
they should be fulfilled in the richest possible way. 

Furthermore, it is important to note that all these needs of 
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man are now put upon the same plane; the material and the 
spiritual both receive the same recognition. Both are given 
back to man, once his will has been consecrated to the will of 
God, and both are given back on the same level and with a 
similar claim. One cannot say, then, that the Roman Catholic 
who seeks for the “ vision of God” above all things else has 
no right to do so, provided he has consecrated his will to God 
and seeks for that vision that God’s glory may be made manifest 
in him, Similarly, the Roman Catholic has no right to taunt 
the Protestant with his petitionary prayer, provided the Pro- 
testant prays for his daily needs as one who has first settled all 
that he is and has on God as His right and as contributory to His 
praise. ‘Confident and fervent prayer for all those things 
which are beyond all doubt and question according to His will” 
—this has its legitimate place in Christian worship.’ Indeed, 
without it our worship and God’s glory, which is manifest in 
everything He has made, would be incomplete. 

The second corollary, resulting more especially from that 
part of our definition of worship which draws attention to its 
supernatural character, is this—worship conceived as we have 
conceived it, that is, as an inspiration of God’s Holy Spirit, as 
proceeding from the Godward pole of the worship nexus, is not 
an esoteric matter. It is within the reach of every one of God’s 
children, even of the humblest—nay, it lies nearer to hand to those 
who are already by reason of poverty, or distress, or failure 
humbled before God and man, than to those whom the world 
counts successful. Like everything else it is a gift of God’s grace, 
but it cannot be arrived at except by him who humbles himself— 
“except ye become asa littlechild.” Itis for God’s “ little ones”, 
for the “ meek and lowly.” One need never fear, then, lest 
the humble villager—the chamar, the bhangt, or chubra cannot 
learn the secret of real worship. The condition of genuine 
worship is already present in his humble heart. It only requires 
the movement of God’s Spirit within his soul—a movement 
which the Bible calls “ faith”, and which is induced by the 
spoken Word as it impinges upon his conscience and mind and 
heart, to open his soul in a song of praise or a prayer of faith, 
and that is genuine worship. 

Joun W. Bowman. 


Saharanpur, U.P., India. 
* Canon Lilley : Prayer in Christian Theology, p. 7. 
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In the year 1908, the Rev. Frank N. D. Buchman,—a Lutheran 
clergyman from Pennsylvania, U.S.A.,—paid a visit to England. 
Shortly prior to that visit, he had passed through an experience 
of disappointment, and had left America with anything but 
kindly thoughts of the people who had occasioned it. These 
people, six in number, were members of a Committee which had 
the supervision of a hospice for young men which Dr. Buchman 
had founded and conducted in Pennsylvania. A difference 
of opinion on the question of policy between Dr. Buchman and 
the Committee led to their breaking the bond of fellowship. 
The details of the disagreement, and the question as to which 
party was in the right, are of little account here; the sequel 
alone is interesting. Dr. Buchman left Pennsylvania, sailed for 
Europe, and after a period of travel on the Continent, attended 
the 1908 meetings of the Keswick Convention in England. The 
deepest spiritual impressions which he received during Con- 
vention week were not received at any of the Convention 
meetings however, but at a service in a small village church 
near Keswick where he heard a woman address a handful of 
people on “ Jesus Christ the Crucified.” “There”, Dr. 
Buchman admits, “ something happened! Something for which 
I shall always be grateful.” . . . “It produced in me a 
vibrant feeling, as though a strong current of life had suddenly 
been poured into me, and afterwards a dazed sense of a great 
spiritual shaking up.”” 

_ As a direct result of this experience Dr. Buchman wrote 
to each of the six members of Committee whose action had led to 
his leaving Pennsylvania, apologizing for his having nursed ill-will 
against them, and heading each letter with the verse : 

When I survey the wondrous Cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 

In this act of self-abasement, the Oxford Group Movement 
was born. But England was to remain unaware of its birth for 
several years to come. 

* For Sinners Only. By A. J. Rumell, pp. 57-8. 
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The stamping of Dr. Buchman’s Group Movement with the 
name “ Oxford ” tends to suggest that it originated in the famous 
English University city. This however, is not the case. It was 
in his native America that Dr. Buchman first launched his 
“* Movement ”’, its name there being “‘ A First Century Christian 
Fellowship.”* Indeed it was to Cambridge, and not to Oxford, 
that this Fellowship was first introduced in Britain, and that 
was not until 1920. The bestowing of the distinctive name, 
“ The Oxford Group Movement ”, is dated in as recent a year as 
1928. 

The affixing of an Oxford label to the Group Movement 
may have been for purposes of propaganda. “ Oxford,” it 
occurred to A. J. Russell, when he first began to interest himself 
in the Movement, “ Oxford would contribute the dignity so 
essential to a revival of religion.”* But when he adds that 
Oxford’s toleration of the Group would serve as a guarantee 
that “there could not be much wrong with its teaching,’ 
we fear that his inference is unwarranted. For it is a matter of 
history that not all the “ religious revivals” which originated 
in Oxford were characterized by orthodox teaching. But that 
by the way. 

It is a testimony to the vitality of the Oxford Group 
Movement that representatives of practically every shade of 
opinion in the Christian world have made pronouncements on 
it. And how varied these pronouncements are! On one point 
only does there appear to be unanimity, and that is, that this new 
Christian Fellowship is aptly described as a “ Movement”. 
A “ Movement ” it unquestionably is, doing business on a large 
scale in almost every part of the civilized world. Many have 
hailed it as a twentieth-century Pentecost in which God is, with 
the unfettered originality of sovereign power, outpouring the 
Holy Spirit on the members of the fellowship. Others find 
reason to denounce it as a movement in which the prime worker 
is Satan, who, for the purpose of deceiving, if it be possible, the 
very elect of God, is disguised as an angel of light. And a large 
party of interested observers, unable to decide either for or against 
it, take refuge in the counsel of Gamaliel and leave it severely 
alone, “ lest haply they be found to fight against God.” The 


% The Oxford Group. By F. W. Rowlands, B.A. p. 4. 
2 For Sinners Only, p. 19. 
3 Ibid., p. 20. 
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counsel of Gamaliel doubtless represents the line of least resist- 
ance, but we cannot regard the indiscriminate toleration which, 
in the present day, is being exercised towards everything that has 
a religious aspect, as a good thing. It seems to assume that we 
have no reliable means of testing ‘the doctrines which are in 
dispute. The assumption is a wrong one. God who has laid 
upon us the duty of trying the spirits “whether they are of 
God ” has given us the touchstone of an infallible Word, thereby 
making it possible for us to carry out His own injunction. 

With certain features of Oxford Group teaching we are, up 
to a point, in full agreement. Its insistence on the Christian 
duty of witnessing is altogether to our liking. The “ priesthood 
of all believers” and the duty entailed thereby of “ showing 
forth the praises of Him Who hath called us out of darkness into 
His marvellous light ” is fundamental in the teaching of the 
Reformed Church. And yet, there has been a growing tendency 
to leave the duty of witnessing for Christ solely on the responsi- 
bility of the office-bearers of the Church. “ A propagating Christ- 
ian is a normal Christian ”* quotes A. J. Russell from the Bishop 
of Leicester, and that saying might be taken as an article of the 
faith of the Oxford Group. It would be more to our mind if 
the word “ witnessing” were substituted for the word “ pro- 
pagating ” in that precept. But if by means of such emphasis, 
the Oxford Group will succeed in awakening professed Christians 
to a sense of their responsibilities in this connection, they will 
earn the thanks of all who desire the prosperity of Zion. 

Again, we are in full agreement with the Group’s teaching 
that it is the duty of every Christian to seek Divine guidance. 
And equally agreeable to us is the prominence which it gives in 
its teaching to the need for complete surrender to God on the 
part of the believer. Its four standards of Absolute Honesty, 
Absolute Purity, Absolute Unselfishness and Absolute Love, 
though never perfectly attainable even by the best of men in this 
life, must nevertheless be the standards to which the Christian — 
must aspire. If the Sermon on the Mount had a text, was it 
not this, “‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect?” (Matt. v. 48). 

Furthermore, we agree with the Oxford Group Fellowship 
the Christian religion is not rightly used when it is kept apart 
from the problems which arise in the everyday life of the individual, 


* For Sinners Only, p. 27. 
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the home and the nation. It is taking the world a long time to 
discover that the Christian Gospel is not only the solvent of spirit- 
ual problems, but also the rectifier of sin-marred social and inter- 
national relationships. In seeking first “ the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness,” men attain to the possession of “< all other 
things”. But because it has been for so long the custom of a 
misguided world to think in terms of self, and because the adop- 
tion of the way of Christ would result,—as it did in the days of 
the Apostles,—in the turning of the world “ upside down ”, men 
are shy of it and prefer to leave the world in its present wrong- 
side-up condition. 

But while we are to this extent in agreement with Oxford 
Group teaching, we are bound to express our disagreement with 
it in other points. It has its perils; and in saying this we are 
only saying what many of those whose sympathies with it are much 
deeper than ours have said. But let us examine briefly some of 
those features of Group teaching and practice which, in our 
judgment, are open to adverse criticism. 


(1) 


We have already indicated our belief in the fact that Divine 
guidance is a privilege of the Christian life. That “ the steps 
of a good man are ordered by the Lord ” is a truth long since 
proclaimed. We have no quarrel with the Oxford Group 
Movement for believing and teaching it. It merits the widest 
possible publicity. It is the method of seeking Divine guidance 
practised by the Oxford Group Fellowship that we do not like. 
The attaining to a state of quiescence in which one may “ listen- 
in” to God, is,—on the showing of Group writings,—more 
important than definite prayer. “As we turn to prayer”, writes 
Geoffrey Allen, “ we shall come with minds already filled. There 
will be matters of which we are anxious which we would commend 
to His care, and acts which our imagination views with fear for 
which we would have His love prepare us, and questions on which 
we are in doubt on which we would learn His will. To come 
to God with our minds dominated with some one question which 
we would ask Him is, however, to remain a God to ourselves, and 
not to respect His sovereignty.”* In justification of his views, 
Mr. Allen reminds us that “ The heavenly Father knows our 
needs.”* We agree; but we remember that the heavenly 


1 He that Cometh. By Geoffrey Allen. p. 105. 2 Ibid., p. 105. 
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Father, Who knows our needs, has bidden us ask, seek and 
knock, promising that “ everyone that asketh ” shall receive, and 
teaching that “ men ought always to pray and not to faint.” 
And as for the danger of prayer as a means of seeking guidance, 
viz. that “ to come to God with our minds dominated with some 
one question which we would ask Him is,—to remain a God to 
ourselves, and not to respect His sovereignty,” we believe that 
by grouping all our supplications under the petition “ Thy 
will be done,” as our Lord both by precept and example has 
taught us to do, we shall be making the fullest possible surrender 
of our way to God, and giving all respect unto His sovereignty. 

Oxford Group writers commend their practice of “ listening- 
in to God ” to their readers by giving examples of “ guidances ” 
received through this means. If, however, the examples given are 
the best available to the writers, we can only say that we are not 
impressed by them. Missionary literature, Covenanting litera- 
ture and Christian biography in general provide us with countless 
examples of guidance given in answer to prayer and through 
the study of the Word of God which carry far greater convic- 
tion to the reader than do Mr. A. J. Russell’s stories of Quiet Time 
guidances given in connection with Tutz, Nick Wade and Howard 
Rose.* And surely so ardent a Grouper as Geoffrey Allen could 
have culled from his own experience a better example of an 
authentic “ guidance ” than that which led him to purchase a 
new dressing-gown.* One, at least, of the examples given borders 
on the irreverent. Here it is: 

“How did you happen to 

Guidance.” was the answer. 

“You mean you fell in love, and then God told you to go ahead ?” 

“ Heavens, no! There was more to it than that,” he explained. “I knew 
she was the kind of person I wanted to marry. But one day during a Quiet Time 
on a railway these thoughts came to me : * Would you like to marry Anne?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
I answered, ‘ if You think it’s all right.’ ” 

“Well then, why don’t you go ahead and try ?” came the clear but whimsical 
answer.3 

If it could be proved that God is the only Spirit who trans- 
mits “ luminous thoughts ” to “ listeners”, the method of seeking 
Divine guidance which the Groups favour would be absolutely 
safe. But do the communications which come to Spir#tualists 


For Sinners Only, pp. 151-2, 243-4. 
2 He that Cometh, pp. 34-6. 
3 For Sinners Only, pp. 275-6. 
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in their trances proceed from God? We think not. And how | 
can people who are so woefully and wilfully ignorant of doctrine 
as the average Grouper is rightly discriminate between the com- 
munication which is from God and that which is not from God ? © 
The “ quiet time ” habit is one which ought to be cultivated 
by all believers, but we believe it will be better spent in the exercise 
of prayer, scripture reading and devotional study than in the 
attempt to “ listen-in” to God. It has fewer perils, and the 
advantages of scriptural sanction and age-long Christian example. 


(2) SHARING 

This term in the Group phraseology signifies the sharing 
of experience in general, but especially the sharing of the 
experience of sin through public confession to the Group, or in 
certain circumstances, through private confession to an individual. 
We must, “ when God bids”, declares Geoffrey Allen, “‘ witness 
to the forgiveness of Christ, by saying in concrete detail what 
in us He has had to forgive.”* With this view we are in full 
agreement. We should not care to think that any believer in 
Christ would refuse, at God’s bidding, to draw aside the veil 
of his past and reveal the depths of sin from which Christ had 
saved him, especially when such a testimony to the power of 
saving grace would be likely to bring instruction and hope to a 
brother crushed by a sense of sin. But although Geoffrey 
Allen in the passage above quoted, urges a willingness to “ share ” 
when God bids, in his fuller treatment of the subject of “ sharing ” 
he takes for granted that God will “ guide” along these lines. 
“ Sooner or later,” he writes, “‘ when we are ready to receive it, 


‘the Spirit will lead us to a deeper sharing of all that has been 


weighing on us from the past.” ‘“ From time to time the Spirit 


will lead us to speak of our past failure.”* We should not 


expect Mr. Allen, who charges the suppliant who approaches 
God with his mind “ dominated with some one question ” 
with a lack of respect to God’s sovereignty, to lay himself open 
to a similar charge, by confining Divine “ guidance ” in the matter 
of “ sharing ” to the narrow channel of his own preconceptions 
as in these passages he appears to do. 

But we have much more serious objections to the Group 
practice of sharing than we have yet mentioned. The direction 
in which it tends may be judged from Mr. Allen’s statement 
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that in the case of confession of sin to an individual in the Group, 
“ Such an individual will then stand to us as ambassador of the 
forgiveness of Christ. . . . Hewill . . . neverbe shocked; before 
the utmost evil he will say without blame, as Christ would say : 
‘ Thy sins are forgiven ; go and sin no more.’”* Such teaching 
has a trans-Alpine flavour that we do not like. | 
A more common practice than confession to an individual, 
is confession to the Group. “ The sin which has been thus 
acknowledged ”’, writes Mr. Allen, “ceases to burden the con- 
science and its power is broken.” “We must in the first 
instance share our sins before we are fully released from their 
power, for it is in the sharing that forgiveness is completed.’”” 
Public confession of sin, according to Group writers, is a 
more effective means of mortifying pride than is private and 
direct confession to God. We do not agree. In our opinion, 
there is a much greater danger that pride may feed on the very 
self-abasement that public confession involves. “I am sorry 
you asked me to speak of myself,” once remarked Captain Hedley 
Vicars to a friend at the close of a meeting where he had spoken, 
“one is afraid of being proud even im speaking of one’s sins.’’ 
The results of “ sharing” are pointed to in justification of 
the practice. “With this deep sharing”, writes Geoffrey Allen, 
“ there will come a great relief of soul, and a great clarity of mind 
and conscience.”* ‘This we do not doubt, but is the “ great 
relief”, experienced by the confessor, the Spirit’s assurance to 
him of God’s forgiveness, or is it merely the psychological reaction 
experienced by the person who makes a “ clean breast ” of things ? 
At all events, the authority adduced by the Group in support of 
the practice of “sharing” is anything but strong. For the 
interposition of an “ ambassador of forgiveness ” between the 
penitent and Christ, there is no warrant whatever. The 
Scripture sanctions for public confession cited by Mr. A. J. 
Russell,’ are impressive only in their weakness. The passage in 
James v. 16, “‘ Confess your faults one to another,” may merely 
lay emphasis on the duty of the offender to acknowledge that he 
is in the wrong. The passage in Acts xix. 18, which records 
that in idolatrous Ephesus “ many that believed came, and con- 
fessed, and showed their deeds,” can in no wise be construed as an 
* He that Cometh, p. 132. # Ibid., pp. 128 and 134. 
3 Memorials of Capt. H. Vicars, p. 135. 
4 He that Cometh, p. 132. 5 For Sinners Only, p. 25. 
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injunction from God to all believers to make a practice of public 
confession. And the warrant for this practice that Mr. Russell 
adduces from Church History, is really a warning against it rather 
than a sanction for it. For it was the evil which arose from 
public confession which led to its abandonment by the Church. 


(3) Sin 

Equally unsatisfactory do we find the Group teaching on 
Sin. It is true that Loudon Hamilton in his talk on Sin repro- 
duced in For Sinners Only,'—the talk which so completely won 
Dr. Buchman’s approval—says many fine things. But he does 
not go deep enough. True, “Sin blinds”, “Sin binds”, “ Sin 
multiplies ”’, “Sin deadens and deafens.”” But it does more than 
that. Jt damns. Sin is even more vile than Loudon Hamilton 
makes it. “Sin”, to quote the Immortal Dreamer of Bedford, 
“turns all God’s grace into wantonness ; it is the darer of His 
Justice, the rape of His mercy, the jeer of His patience, the slight 
of His power and the contempt of His love . . . if sin be such a 
dreadful thing as to wring the heart of the Son of God, how shall a 
poor, wretched sinner be able to bear it ? ” 

The Group’s conception of Repentance is quite in line with 
their view of Sin as outlined in Loudon Hamilton’s talk. Of 
sorrow for sin there is little trace in their writings. Such mani- — 
festations of grief belong to the “old-time evangelism”. A. J. 
Russell is almost scornful of it. ‘*‘ No sackcloth and ashes here, 
no ‘ pi’ psalm-singing. But a breeze and a gaiety and a sureness 
of direction . . .”* So he describes the Group meeting 
to which the two South African Rhodes scholars were introduced. 
“‘Sackcloth and ashes”, apparently, are not in favour at Group 
meetings. 

' What then is the Group’s doctrine of Redemption ? What 
place does Christ occupy in it? It has been said that Group 
teaching has no doctrine of the Atonement. Is this true? A 
recent issue of The British Weekly reported that at a meeting 
held in the City Temple, London, in January of this year, Mr. 
A. J. Russell was asked “‘ Does the Group ignore the Atonement ?” 
“No,” replied Mr. Russell, “ it builds upon the doctrine of the 
Cross.” The worth of that answer, it seems to us, depends 
entirely on what Mr. Russell understands by “ the doctrine of 
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the Cross.” ‘There is a “ doctrine of the Cross” in Group 
literature, but it is not the “ doctrine of the Cross” as evan- 
gelicals know it. 

What Mr. Russell understands by the “ doctrine of the 
Cross ” is, probably, best expressed in his own words. “ Every 
blow, every failure, every misadventure must be a lesson for a 
further advance. As Christ accepted the wrath of the world 
in Gethsemane, we must be prepared to receive everything 
that came our way and re-direct the impact for the good of the 
Kingdom and our self-development.”” 

Such a doctrine of the Cross will scarcely satisfy evan- 
gelicals. For we believe, on the clearest possible Scriptural 
evidence, that Christ accepted something more than “ the wrath 
of the world ” in Gethsemane. He accepted the stripes by which 
we are healed. It was not to the “ wrath of the world” but to 
the wrath of God that His bitter cry, “ My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me,” bore witness. 

It is significant in this connection to note that the Rev. W. 
Scott, Chaplain, St. Peter’s Hall, Oxford, who was for some time 
associated with the Oxford Group Movement in that city, and 
who is no longer connected with it, gives his reasons for leaving 
it as follows :—‘‘ I would summarize my scruples under two 
principal heads ; the Atonement and the Bible. I was astonished 
at the emphasis which they laid upon the psychological acts of 
sharing and surrender, and the scanty reference, if there was any 
at all, to the atoning and redeeming work of our Blessed Lord, 
‘for us men and for our salvation.’ I readily recognize the force 
of their argument that in dealing with present-day pagans, 
sometimes entirely ignorant, and often bitterly prejudiced, it 
is unwise to approach them with theological dogmas or to antag- 
onize them by using language associated with pious cant. But 
when prejudice has been overcome and interest awakened, surely © 
clear and unmistakable teaching, upon this crucial theme of 
Christ’s work for us, as the only ground of our forgiveness and 
acceptance, is essential. Yet, according to the Group teaching, 
it seemed that so long as one ‘ shared” one’s sin (i.e confessed 
it to the Group), and ‘ surrendered’ to the ideals of perfect 
honesty, purity, unselfishness, and love, nothing else was necessary 
for a man’s salvation.”* — 


* For Sinners Only, pp. 227-8. 
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The Group’s doctrine of the Cross is reflected, as might be 
expected, in their “life-changing” methods. “ Old-time 
evangelism ” is quite out-dated by this Twentieth Century 
Fellowship. A. J. Russell’s Three Troubadours “ had much evi- 
dence that men and women could be changed effectively without 
the emotionalism and noise of a former day.’”* And this 
from a Movement whose activities have been styled, “ The 
Acts of the Apostles—continued ” !* There was both noise 
and emotion on the day of Pentecost! And the “old-time 
evangelism ” that day bore fruit to the extent of the adding to 
the Church of “about three thousand souls”! Can the 
Oxford Group tell us of any of the great spiritual revivals of the 
Christian Church that lacked “ emotionalism ” ? And were they 
less effective because “ sackcloth and ashes” and “ emotional- 
ism ” were so much in evidence in them ? It will be time enough 
for the Group to reply when the wearing qualities of the changed 
life produced through their own “ evangelistic ” methods have 
been so thoroughly tested by time and circumstance as have been 
those of the changed life produced through the medium of “ the 
old-time evangelism.” 

The name “ Life-Changers ” given to the “ evangelists ” 
of this new Movement, is also open to criticisms If by so 
styling themselves they restricted their claim to the ability to 
effect mere psychological changes in their fellow men, they would 
leave us very little to controvert, for their methods are those of 
the psycho-analyst, and it is a matter of common knowledge 
that remarkable changes are inducible by such methods. But 
their claim goes far beyond that. In his narrative of Group 
activities in South Africa, A. J. Russell tells about an unem- 
ployed waiter who went to see a well-known barrister to request 
him to use his influence in finding him a “job”.. “ The barrister 
not only got him a waiter’s job,” writes A. J. Russell, “ but gave 
him an experience of Christ.”’ A tremendous claim surely ! 

But again, let us quote from Group literature—this time 
from For Groupers Only, by B.C. Plowbridge, B.D. ‘“‘ A bachelor 
might just as well venture into the company of a mob of charming 
but resolute husband-hunting young women and hope to come 
out unscathed as an ordinary man to go to a house-party and 
expect to come out unchanged.” 


t For Sinners Only, p. 30. 2 The Oxford Group, p. 9. By F. W. Rowlands. 
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If all this be true, then the evangelism of Paul and Apollos 
has in the course of the centuries been greatly improved upon. 
For it would seem that Group “ Life-Changers ” can not only 
“ plant ” and “ water ” but can also give the “increase”. 

The “ Life-Changer” doesn’t “argue”; he witnesses.’ 
And he claims to be following Apostolic example in adopting 
this method, quite regardless of the fact that the New Testa- 
ment conclusively proves that the Apostles and evangelists of 
the early Church went far beyond personal testimony in their 
public utterances and have, in the New Testament Scriptures, 
bequeathed to the Church, for all time, a body of Theology which 
is soundly buttressed by masterly reasoning and irrefutable argu- 
ment. Indeed, from what we know of the evangelism of the 
Oxford Group, we should say that, far from being similar to that 
of the Apostles, it lies under the rebuke of an Apostle who 
declared, “ For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the 
Lord.” 
In a recent article on the Group Movement, Canon R. J. 
Campbell (who described his own attitude to the Group as 
“ discriminatingly sympathetic”) commenting on the Group’s 
lack of Theology, says “ No spiritual propaganda can sustain 
itself on stories of moral regeneration alone, and it cannot be 
denied that the principal weight of Group testimony so far is 
upon moral change,—they need, and should acquire something 
more. Many of the young adherents of the Movement betray 
an extraordinary ignorance of the full content of the Christian 
faith, and they use the name of Jesus almost as a sort of magical 
formula without any clear idea of what it stands for in Christian 
thought and experience.’”* It may be that the Group’s neglect 
of Theology and dislike of creeds are reasons for this though 
Canon Campbell,—if he suspects them,—has left them un- 
mentioned, 

A. J. Russell foresees the possibility that the Group Move- 
ment “may speed up the reunion of Christendom, even 
Catholic and Protestant.’ If this is its aim, its attitude to 
Theology and Creeds is explained. For its leaders are wise 
enough to know that in the endeavour to unite in the one Fellow- 
ship such opposites as Protestants and Romanists, Modernists and 


* For Sinners Only, p. 38. 
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Evangelicals, insurmountable difficulties would speedily arise 
from the Theological dogmas and Credal statements which 
represent the viewpoints of these widely differing parties. 
But earnestly though we desire the “ reunion of Christendom ”, 
not even for the purpose of “ speeding up ” so desirable an event 
would we wish to witness the rejection of any of the “ things 
most surely believed.” For unless the basis of such a reunion be 
the full content of the Christian faith, we are convinced that the 
Fellowship resulting from it would not be to the glory of God. 

There are many other matters connected with the Oxford 
Group Movement on which we might offer criticism, but this 
article has already expanded beyond the limits intended. We 
- must rest content with having touched on the most prominent 
features of Group practice and teaching. We have no desire 
either to question or belittle the extraordinary success with which 
their activities have met. But at the same time, we refuse to be 
“‘stampeded into accepting standards of human pragmatism 
unwarranted by Holy Scripture.”* The criterion by which we 
shall test their doctrine shall not be, “ Does it work,” but “‘ What 
saith the Scripture?” “To the law and to the testimony : 
if they speak not according to this word, it is because there is no 
light in them.” 

G. N. M. Cottrns. 

Greenock, 


1 From the Glasgow Evening Citizen, February 4th, 1933. By Rev. W. Scott. 


THE SYNAGOGUE VERSUS WELLHAUSEN 


Turee volumes of “ an Edition of the Pentateuch and Haftorahs 
—the Lessons from the Prophets—in Hebrew and English, with 
a popular commentary for use in Synagogue, School, and Home ” 
have now been issued by the Very Reverend Dr. Joseph Herman 
Hertz, Chief Rabbi, London, assisted by a number of Jewish 
Doctors. It is thus almost an ex cathedra utterance on the part 
of the English Synagogue, and deserves respectful attention. 
Apart from the important fact that it is a Jewish, not a Christian, 
commentary, it is a work of outstanding merit. In this brief 
article we propose to notice only the opinions expressed with 
reference to what is frequently entitled “the Wellhausen 
theory ”’. 

For some years Wellhausenism has been steadily falling into 
disrepute. Half a century ago it broke in upon our Church life 
with suddenness. Some were startled by it, others were fas- 
cinated. Very soon it captured the minds of the majority, and 
became the prevailing fashion. A number of well-known 
scholars wrote convincingly against this revolutionary hypothesis, 
but their arguments were disregarded and for the most part left — 
unanswered. As time went on, however, weak points in the 
theory thrust themselves into notice ; it was necessary to streng- 
then these by new combinations, until the scheme became so 
complicated that it began to fall under its own weight. And 
now, to quote Dr. Sellin: “ If I rightly understand our time, 
and especially the modern science of the Old Testament, the era 
of Wellhausen, in spite of all that we have learned of him, may 
be considered, with us in Germany, as antiquated and wholly 
of the past.” Of modern writers who have antagonized this 
theory, one can mention only a few names: Harold M. Wiener, 
Edouard Naville, Wilhelm Moller, Martin Kegel, A. S. Yahuda. 

From the side of archaeology, many authoritative writers 
frankly dissociate themselves from the Wellhausen theory. One 
of the latest works on this subject is The Archaeology of Palestine 
and the Bible (1932) by Dr. Albright, Director of the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. He recalls the fact 
that “ practically all of the Old Testament scholars of — in 
Europe and America held these or similar views (‘similar ’, 
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that is, to those of Wellhausen) until very recently. Now, how- 
ever, the situation is changing with the greatest rapidity, since 
the theory of Wellhausen will not bear the test of archaeological 
examination.” He has much more to say to the same effect. 
Let us now turn to the volumes already edited by the Chief 
Rabbi—his commentaries on Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus. Val- 
uable as these are, his “ Deuteronomy” will be awaited with 


special interest. 
GENESIS 


Dr. Hertz begins with a pointed repudiation of the Well- 
hausen hypothesis. ‘‘ My conviction”, he says, “that the 
criticism of the Pentateuch associated with the name of Well- 
hausen is a perversion of history and a desecration of religion, is 
unshaken; likewise my refusal to eliminate the Divine either 
from history or from human life.”” In later volumes he proposes 
to examine the Graf-Wellhausen theory in detail, when he hopes 
to “‘ show the utter baselessness of this revolutionary theory of 
Israel’s history and religion.” In this volume he refers to it as 
occasion calls—in plain but measured speech. A rather prolonged 
quotation may be permitted : 

“Even a generation ago, Bible critics looked upon the 
Patriarchal stories in Genesis as a tissue of fabrications, at the 
best as legends, but in no case as authentic history. No theory 
was too fantastic or too blasphemous to be put forward as a 
serious explanation of the narrative. One critic declared 
Abram to be ‘a free creation of unconscious art’; another 
turned him into a ‘ fetish stone’; a third identified him with 
the ‘starry heavens’; and a fourth made of him ‘a sacred 
locality’. One of the greatest of these Bible critics (Dillmann), 
who at one time shared those preposterous views, eventually 
felt himself impelled to state: ‘We have no right to explain 
these Genesis narratives as pure fiction. They rest in essentials 
on sound historical recollection.’ This view is now that of all 
responsible students of the Bible. ‘The patriarchal period has 
been so illumined by recent discoveries ’, says the author of the 
Commentary on Genesis in the International Critical Series, 
‘that it is no longer possible to doubt its substantial historicity. 
Contemporary documents reveal a set of conditions into which 
the patriarchal narratives fit perfectly, and which are so different 
from those prevailing under the monarchy that the situation 
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could not possibly have been imagined by an Israelite of that age’ 
(John Skinner). The words of the Psalmist, ‘ Truth shall spring 
out of the earth,’ have been literally fulfilled, and the very 
stones of the Nile and the Euphrates valleys, of Palestine, and 
Asia Minor, have given their decisive testimony in vindication 
of the Torah.” | 
Dr. Hertz refuses to admit that the books of the law were 
pieced together by excerpts from documents compiled in the days 
of the Hebrew monarchy, or later. He shows that the use of 
the Divine Names is determined by the subject-matter of the 
record or prophecy ; and in regard to the Deluge he reminds us — 
that all the features which, in the Hebrew Bible, might suggest 
the mingling of diverse and ill-accordant accounts, are also to be 
found in the Chaldean texts, which were, at least, as early as the 
time of Abraham. Headds: “ In the light of recent excavations 
every reasonable doubt as to the authenticity of the account of 
Melchizedek is removed.” He says again: ‘“ Archaeological 
exploration has now established the existence of an early Canaan- 
ite civilization in the Plain (the Circle of Jordan). The pottery 
and all the other ancient finds, however, are older than the 
eighteenth pre-Christian century at the latest, and point to a 
great convulsion of nature, which destroyed the towns to the. 
South of the Dead Sea” (Albright). “ There is a total absence 
of any trace of civilization from that time till probably the 
Byzantine period—z,500 years after Abraham ” (Kyle). On the 
twenty-second chapter, which tells of “ the binding of Isaac ”, 
he makes this striking comment: “ Few chapters of the Bible 
have had a more potent and lasting influence on the lives and 


souls of men.”’ 


Exopus 


The critical questions arising from the book of Exodus are 
mostly referred onward to the Commentary on Leviticus. But 
Dr. Hertz takes up a number of points in passing. He retorts 
on those who hold by Kuenen’s opinion that the Hebrew religion 
is a natural offshoot from the ancient Semitic stock: “ A study 
of Israel’s amazing story will strengthen any unbiassed seeker of 
the Truth in the conviction that Israel’s Vision of the Divine 
is different not only in degree but in kind from that of any other 
nation; and that, therefore, there has indeed been a unique 
impact of the Spirit of God upon the soul of Israel.” He finds 
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a strong argument for the historical truth of the patriarchal 
narratives in the fact that these are by no means such as would be 
imagined or penned by one who wrote to glorify his nation or 
ancestry. And he shows how critical scholars have misinterpreted 
Exodus vi. 3, and used this mistaken interpretation to buttress 
their own theories. | 

In refuting the hypothesis of “‘ non-existent authors and 
irresponsible ‘ Redactors’” he quotes Dr. Naville: ‘“‘ The 
plurality of sources is assumed by the Critics as an indisputable 
fact. Unity of authorship is ruled out by them from the very 
first. ‘They must at all costs discover divers authors, in explana- 
tion of a perfectly simple narrative which unfolds itself in the most 
natural manner. It matters little that the text itself is altogether 
out of harmony with the conception of the Critics. The text 
must adjust itself to these conceptions. If it does not, what 
does it matter: it is at fault. They correct the text ; with the 
result that it agrees with their theory.” 

Remarking on the fact that “ though the main assumption 
on which the critical speculations are based has been proved 
false, the Higher Critics remained as imperturbable as ever,” 
Dr. Hertz continues: ‘‘ An unimpeachable witness like Professor 
Kittel, the eminent historian, recently wrote: ‘ The facts 
themselves had rendered a large portion of Wellhausen’s hypo- 
thesis untenable. One would have thought that Wellhausen 
would have taken note of this new knowledge. But he never 
retracted or modified any of his theories, and his followers 
continued writing and building on his hypothesis as if nothing 
had happened.’?” Dr. Hertz confirms these words with an 
emphasis which leads him to make use of italics: “‘ Nothing 1s 
more characteristic of the Higher Critic than the way he refuses to 
revise his views, in the face of historical discovery which disproves 
those views.” 


Leviticus 


In this book there are many points at which Dr. Hertz 
comes into collision with modern critical opinions. First of all, 
there is sacrifice. He writes: “‘ There are many theories as to 
the rise of sacrifice. ‘Those associated with the names of W. R. 
Smith, H. Spencer, and J. G. Frazer, though highly ingenious, 
are now generally regarded as untenable.” He proceeds to show 
this in detail. 
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There is a useful note on the “ scapegoat ”’. He disowns ~ 
the later Jewish idea that “ Azazel” was a demon—a satyr 
inhabiting waste places. He holds that the word Azazel is not 
a proper name but a rare Hebrew noun meaning “ dismissal ” 
or “ entire removal”. “ It is the ancient technical term for the 
entire removal of the sin and guilt of the community, that was 
symbolized by the sending away of the goat into the wilderness.” 

Passing by other matters of importance, we come to Dr. 
Hertz’s defence of the antiquity and Mosaic authorship of the 
Levitical Code. It would take more space than one can fairly 
claim even to summarize the argument. Let the following 
sentences stand for much besides : 

“It must be clearly understood that this idea of a ‘ Priestly 
code ’ and of its late origin is nothing more than pure hypothesis, 
and there is not a shred of evidence to show that it ever con- 
stituted a separate work. In fact, the whole Documentary 
theory as propounded by Julius Wellhausen and his followers— 
i.e. that the Pentateuch consists of separate ‘documents’ of 
different date and authorship—rests on unproved assumptions. 
It is easy to make any theory look plausible, if the facts are 
selected or trimmed judiciously; and Bible Critics are most 
judicious in selecting the facts and in trimming them to suit 
their purpose. . . . Outstanding scholars, like Professor Sayce, 
have from the first pronounced the Documentary theory of the 
Pentateuch to be a ‘ baseless fabric of subjective imagination ’, 
Others have come to share his view, realizing more and more the 
insuperable objections to the theory of the late origin of the 
Levitical legislation. The whole Critical theory is to-day being 
questioned on fundamental issues. Nevertheless, the popular- 
izers of theological literature ignore altogether the existence of 
any other opinion than that of the Critics, and they continue to 
write as if the lateness of Leviticus were indeed one of the 
* finalities of scholarship.’ ” 

D. M. 
Glasgow. 


WHAT IS TRUE RELIGION ? 
OR 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CALVINISM 


In the year 1536, John Calvin published a treatise in Latin 
entitled, roughly translated, “ The Institution of the Christian 
Religion,” really “ A setting forth in order of the Christian 
Religion.” It is a first attempt at a logical and complete 
definition of Protestantism, a confession of faith, the answer of a 
man possessed with love of God and souls to the question, 
“‘ What is true religion?” Plato, the great philosopher, says: 
‘A philosopher is one who apprehends the essence and reality 
of things in opposition to the man that deals in appearances 
only.” “ Philosophers ”, he says, “‘ are those who are able to 
grasp the eternal and immutable. They are those who set their 
affections on that which, ineeach case, really exists ” (Rep. 480). 
Calvin’s methods and aims, though in the religious sphere, could 
not have been more exactly described. This complete outline 
of the Calvinistic theological system and practice exercised a 
prodigious influence on both contemporaries and posterity. 
_ The austerity both of its ritual and living was deeply resented, 
e.g. Rabelais, Book IV, 32, speaks of the ““ Imposters of Geneva ”, 
but Renan, no prejudiced judge, calls Calvin “ the most Christian 
man of his time.” A recent Roman Catholic author says, 
“This man was undoubtedly the greatest of Protestant divines, 
and perhaps after Augustine, of any Western writer the most 
perseveringly followed by disciples.” 

_ The philosophy of Calvinism as set out in this wonderful 
book, carefully based as it is on Holy Scripture, has for its 
distinguishing principle not predestination and similar features, 
as often alleged, but (as the base of the entire reasoning from 
beginning to end) the outstanding principle of the Sovereignty 
of God. Of Calvin’s theology it has been truly said that over it 
might be inscribed the words of the eighth Psalm, ‘‘ What is man 
that Thou art mindful of him and the son of man that Thou 
visitest him?” ‘The honour of God as an absolute Sovereign is 
the point of view which dominates everything. God is for 
Calvin the Almighty Will at the back of all that takes place. 
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Further, what He wills is just for that reason, because He wills it, 
always right. Nor need the question be raised why God has 
acted thus and thus and not otherwise, for in any case there is 
only one answer: “ Because He has willed it thus.” What 
happens in the world does so indeed in the interest of man, the 
Church, etc. But man, the Church, salvation, general welfare, 
etc., are not the final objects, but the manifestation of the 
honour and glory of God in and through them that is the final 
object. God founded the entire world as a place for the display 
of His glory, though its highest manifestation takes place in and 
through a people that love Him and serve Him for His own 
sake. 

Calvin’s really prominent thought thus was the transcendent 
Sovereignty of God as made known to man by the Scriptures 
whose writers according to Calvin were sure and authentic 
amanuenses of the Holy Spirit. To know this God and to serve 
Him is declared to be man’s supreme end. Thus the first 
commandment has an important sentence preceding it—‘‘ I am 


the Lord thy God”, words often omitted before that com- 


mandment in denominational creeds and statements, because 
their real force and connection is not clearly apprehended. It 
is this. Because I am the Lord thy God and the Sovereign God, 
thou shalt love Me the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul, etc., etc. The great “ God over all blessed for 
ever” claims absolute power and right of dominion over all 
His creatures and His claim implies a right to dispose concerning 
them as it seems best to Him. Similarly Calvin implies that 
God is the One Omnipotent, the One Supreme. There can be 
but one first cause, and He, God Almighty, is that cause. And 
it is thus that Calvin reaches “ the absolute ” to which all schools 
of philosophy point. 

Another special feature which Calvinism brings out as 
required in connection with the truth of the Sovereignty of God, 
and that above all things, is, that it should come to be possessed 
and professed by human beings as a matter of personal experience 
imparted by the Holy Ghost to the individual soul. Without 
this experience, i.e. if the Sovereignty of God is not admitted 
in the individual heart, and the life conformed to the divine 
behests, God’s Sovereignty will not have attained its final 
objective. Without such experience this great truth has not 
really been apprehended at all, and where this has not been 
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the case other relative truths of the divine revelation will not 
be admitted and embraced as required. The whole circum- 
ference of divine truth radiates from this centre of sovereignty. 
It is in this way alone, e.g. that man can go on to realize that 
*“‘ All things work together for good to them that love God 
and are the called according to His purpose ”—a very relevant and 
significant addition. 

There is next an outstanding fact of another sort concerning 
God, which permeates Calvinistic philosophy. Though not so 
much stated as implied, it lies at the batk of all Calvinistic 
reasoning, but because it is not so much stated and argued out 
as some other points, it is even by professed Calvinists, at times 
lost sight of. This truth is that God is the Eternal—in other 
words, God must be thought of not only as the Infinite, the 
Omnipotent, the Omniscient, and not only as immanent and 
transcendent, but also over and above these things there must 
be allowance made for the fact that He moves in the eternal 
order of things. This means that He is not subject to time and 
sense or their limitations. With God, for example, there is no 
past and there is no future. Man is subject to these limitations 
of time and sense, and so in his reasonings concerning God and 
His doings, forgetting that God is not man, he frequently yields 
to false impressions. He is led away to judge and speak of God 
under human limits. The outstanding instance of this limited 
insight into God’s being is that of the great Arian controversy 
which in the early centuries of Christianity nearly swept the 
whole Church into an abyss of heretical misconception that would, 
if carried to its ultimate development, have destroyed vital 
Christianity. “Gentlemen,” said a lecturer to theological 
students, “‘ when you come to think of it there must have been 
a time when the Son was not, because a father must exist before 
his son if the son is to be at all begotten by his father.” “ Time 
was when He was not ” was destined to be sung throughout 
the empire till even Constantine the Emperor embraced the 
heresy. What the lecturer did was to overlook that God is not 
limited by the past or future. Truth was ultimately enshrined 
in the words “ The Eternally-Begotten ”. While God recog- 
nizes fully what faces man in time and sense, there is on the 
divine side really no such thing as predestination in a sense that 
involves the past or future, as these limit the human being. 
By remembrance of this fact many difficulties that present 
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themselves to the human mind as regards the right and wrong 
of God’s dealings with men in their spiritual responsibilities and 
experiences are got rid of, or are shown to be clearly open to 
some future explanation which for the present is hidden from 
human capacity limited as it is by time and sense. 

But Calvinism faces next a fact that cannot be ignored, 
namely that God’s claim of absolute Sovereignty is not met by 
the required voluntary service of His creature man. There is 
such a thing in the world as sin, and amidst the gloom and 
despair of man’s utter helplessness, on account of sin, the word 
“Grace ” appears, and the God of Sovereign Grace becomes 
manifest. 

While God is the source of all good, man is guilty and 
corrupt. The first man was made in the image of God which 
not only implies man’s superiority to other creatures but indicates 
his original purity, integrity and sanctity. But through Adam’s 
fall, depravity and corruption are attached to all men. On 
account of such corruption all are deservedly condemned by 
God, by Whom, let this carefully be noted, nothing is accepted 
save righteousness, innocence and purity. When it is said that 
we, through Adam’s sin, have become obnoxious to the divine 
judgment, it is not to be taken as if we, being ourselves innocent 
and blameless, have to bear the fault of Adam’s offence, but 
that, we having been brought under a curse through his trans- 
gression, Adam is said to have bound us. From him, however, 
not only has overtaken us punishment but a pestilence, instilled 
from him, resides in us to which punishment is justly due. 

In this way a further fact is reached and has to be faced in 
actual experience, as also it is set out in Holy Scripture, that 
man, as he is, is completely disabled from achieving his own 
salvation from that sin. He is also unable to do good absolutely 
and this inability is part of and the outcome of his sin and guilt. 
Man’s conversion must therefore be the work altogether of Divine 
Grice and so in this connection a further truth presents itself 
that conversion or non-conversion is dependent on the Divine 
Will! And through this the question of total depravity as well 
as salvation by grace and election are reached. 

It is in this connection that the inner meaning and force of 
the much disputed and strongly controverted phrase “ the total 
depravity of man ” has to be gone into. This phrase is at first 
sight misunderstood by critics because it brings with it the 
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impression that what is intended to be conveyed is that every 
human being is, humanly speaking, in itself as bad as can be, but, 
of course, from the merely human point of view this is contrary 
to fact, and is not taught by the Scriptures, nor is it sound 
philosophy. What the expression is intended to embody, to 
begin with, is that by reason of the existence of sin, even one sin, 
or even a sinful nature, no human being, as it naturally is, can be 
acceptable to God, and further that man is excluded by reason 
of sin or a sinful nature from God’s presence as Adam was from 
Paradise. Also that sin or a sinful tendency render a human 
being spiritually blind and dead concerning God, and more 
particularly that a sinful man, as he is naturally, does not love: 
‘God with all his heart and for God’s own sake, as is required by 
the Sovereign God, Who asks for just that love in every creature 
which is totally lacking in the natural man. ‘The smallest offence 
merits God’s disfavour because He demands whole-hearted, 
perfect obedience and that only. In its deepest essence this 
truth is never grasped by the natural man except by the enlighten- 
ment of the individual, by the Holy Ghost. Even the con- 
sciousness of this requirement in its real significance is not 
present naturally. 

It will be urged again that it is the word “ total ”’, in its 
connection with depravity, that is objected to, and that it is not 
in accordance with the fact that all human beings have at least 
some good qualifications. But what is intended to be con- 
veyed by the words “ total depravity ” can be illustrated from 
practical life. A tradesman behind his counter has a device for 
testing coins. A customer enters, makes a heavy purchase, and 
lays down a coin of considerable value on the counter in payment. 
A faint suspicion passes over the mind of the tradesman. He 
takes the coin and rings it on the counter. The ring of that 
coin confirms his suspicion. He breaks it in the device behind 
the counter and brings it back in fragments. He thus fulfils 
the law of his country—he has destroyed a coin that is not 
genuine. It has many good qualities, an appearance of genuine- 
ness, a correct inscription, its value is clearly marked. It displays 
evidence of skill in its manufacture, but by the law of the 
country it is destroyed as being totally depraved. To take 
another aspect, a few weeks ago a lecturer to a class of students 
on chemistry became very thirsty ; seizing while he was speaking 

a glass of what he believed to be water, he paused and drank it 
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and fell dead, killed by a virulent poison he had consumed. Need 
we wonder at the phrase “ Dead in trespasses and sin”? A 
glass of water may be of the purest and best quality, but one drop 
of poison put into water makes it totally depraved, dealing 
death. It is thus seen what is meant and in what sense it is true 
that “the wages of sin is death”. Another sense in which 
total depravity holds good is that if there is not the love of God 
in a man for God’s own sake, nothing which that man does, be 
it as good in itself as may be, is acceptable to God. This is 
strikingly illustrated in the 1st Corinthians, the thirteenth chap- 
ter. That chapter is often quoted by modernists as being an 
apt summary of the religion they profess, the religion of human 
love by men for men. The very argument of the chapter is 
that such love avails nothing, if the love of God for His own sake 
is absent, and if the human love exhibited after a fashion is not 
inspired by that divine love. Preaching like an angel wondrous 
truths, leaves a man a babbler before God. Without divine 
love, let him work miracles through a kind of faith, “he is 
nothing ” in himself apart from divine love. Let him give his 
body to be burnt in martyrdom or to be branded as a slave for 
the rest of his life, apart from the divine love “ it will profit him 
nothing ”. No words more drastically can bring out the meaning 
of total depravity than this language. Apart from the love 
which with faith and hope will abide for ever, when all things 
else have passed away, the man is, notwithstanding all he says 
and does, nothing profited, he is nothing, an exact picture of 
total depravity, and he is nothing because of the absence of the 
love of God shed abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost. 

So the only thing that could be done, Sovereign Grace did 
enact. The Son of God came, God in the person of His Son 
became incarnate here on earth. He took on Him humanity 
and the offices of Prophet, Priest and King. And by His 
humiliation, obedience and suffering and death, followed by 
His resurrection and ascension to heaven He perfected redemp- 
tion and fulfilled all that was required to merit for men the 
grace of salvation, fulfilling the covenant eternally made, He 
died for the elect. He could do this because He was God, not 
merely divine or the divinest of men, but God Himself. God, 
very God, united with man, Emmanuel, God with us. The 
Deity of our Lord is one of the corner-stones of Calvinism, for if 


He had been man only and not God Himself He would have 
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owed the human life He lived to God as an obligation and duty 
to God on the part of Himself as man, one of God’s creatures, 
and in that case there would not have been any special meaning 
when He pronounced the phrase, “ Lo, I come to do Thy Will, 
O God” which meant that He was about to make a voluntary 
offering of His life.on behalf of His chosen people. 

Calvinism notes next that until he is united to Christ, these 
benefits provided by Christ’s work cannot be enjoyed by man. 
This union is achieved by a special operation of the Holy Ghost 
in the faithful, which faithful souls thus become partakers of 
His death and resurrection so that the old man is “ crucified 
with Him ” and they are raised from death to a life of righteous- 
ness and holiness. Thus joined to Christ the believer has life 
in Him by the Spirit, he is a child of God and has the promises, 
the certitude of which had never before impressed him, sealed 
by the Spirit on his heart. Faith brings with it repentance 
proceeding from the sincere fear of God and consists of the 
mortification of the flesh and the old man within us through 
being made alive by the Spirit. And though faith is not the 
ground of a man’s forgiveness, it is by faith that the believer 
receives justification. By faith only his sins are forgiven 
and he is accepted of God and is held by Him as righteous. 
The righteousness of Christ is imputed to him. This imputed 
righteousness, however, is not disjoined from real personal 
righteousness, for regeneration and sanctification come to the 
believer from Christ no less than justification. Through the 
sacrifice of Christ, righteousness is imparted as justification is 
imputed, and these two blessings are not to be confounded, 
neither are they to be disjoined. 

The manifest fact that not all men are thus converted and 
saved must by reason of this very fact have its cause in the exercise 
of the eternal Will of God Himself. God has indeed in His 
eternal unchangeable counsel destined one part of the human 
race to everlasting life and the other part to eternal condemna- 
tion, so that in both His name is glorified. For this reason all 
human feelings and conceptions, such as justice and sympathy and 
mercy, must be silent, as God’s majesty and honour are con- 
cerned and neither can those lost or dead complain of injustice 
done. This free predestination is God’s voluntary deed and in 
the first instance independent of all human doing or failure to do. 
There are only believers because there are the elect. Complaint 
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is often made in this connection of injustice. It is contended 
that God, if He did not save all men, would perpetrate an 
injustice or other wrong against those who are left out. But 
even an earthly employer who has one hundred candidates for 
an appointment is surely not committing an injustice to ninety- 
nine applicants if he chooses one out of the hundred. If a 
woman is courted by twenty applicants for her hand, surely she 
is not acting unjustly if she chooses one out of the twenty and 
rejects the other nineteen. If a man knew there were one 
hundred beggars all equally needy on a certain road, would it be 
considered unjust if he gave one of them a shilling unless he gave 
a shilling each to all? It is, of course, only when we view this 
question from the standpoint of the absolute Sovereignty of God 
which implies that He is not bound to save any man or woman, 
that a correct perspective is obtained. 

God’s Sovereignty also implies that the great and wonderful 
work that God begins in the experience of His elect He is able 
to carry through and never fails to complete. All His saints 
who know Him best would voice this blessed assurance as 


follows : 


Did Jesus once upon me shine, 
Then Jesus is for ever mine. 


With the deep sense of responsibility which Calvinism begets in 
the saved man, there runs a sense of wonder and gratitude 
unspeakably profound that he should thus be honoured and 
assured of the highest possible destiny. 

It is in this way that Calvinism draws for us a surpassingly 
glorious picture of what this world really is, its scheme and 
object. An infinitely blessed and holy Sovereign, God, in 
wondrous love, desires to associate with Himself, as the Father 
of a spiritual family in heaven and earth, a body of human 
beings elect, redeemed, called, justified and sanctified, and He 
brings this to pass by the gift of a dearly loved Son Who comes 
on earth to live and die for them. God the Holy Ghost 
accomplishes in them all that is necessary, imparts to them, 
His elect, by the death of the Son and the glorious obedience 
of His life here on earth, the right to heaven, the beauty of 
holiness, and so brings them to the most glorious destiny even 
His love could conceive, an everlasting life of infinite happi- 
ness, delightful fellowship of an all-absorbent love and wondrous 


achievement. 
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Alas that it should be necessary to add to this that by 
reason of sin committed, persisted in and not repented of, there 
will be a great mass of human beings that have missed that 
greatest destiny, and to which they will never hereafter be able 
to attain, and that this fact will be to them “ the worm that | 
never dieth ” and “ the fire that is not quenched ”. 


Epwarp C. Unmacx. 
West Horsley, England. 


DIE RELIGIOSE KRISIS DER GEGENWART 


Atte sogenannten Weltreligionen leiden heute unter einer 
erschiitternden Krisis. Aus dem fernsten Osten, aus Indien, 
aus den Gebieten des Islam, selbst aus den Negerstaaten im 
Inneren Afrikas melden die Berichte iibereinstimmend, dass 
sich in ihrem traditionellen religiésen Bestand eine merkwiirdige 
und unerhérte Umschichtung vollzieht und ihre ganze religidse 
Welt in Frage gestellt ist. Es wire sicherlich von héchstem 
Belang, dariiber nachzusinnen, aus welchen Ursachen allen 
diesen Religionen das Gefiihl ihres ruhigen Besitzes abhanden 
kommt, und weshalb ihnen ihr bisher so selbstverstandliches 
religidses Lebensgefiihl problematisch geworden ist. Aber die 
Aufgabe wiirde iiber den Rahmen des Evancerica, QuaRTERLY 
hinausgehen. Daher begniigen wir uns mit dem Versuch, 
die Krisis zu erkennen und zu verstehen, die den heutigen 
Protestantismus Europas und Amerikas in seinem Bestand 
bedroht. | 

Zunichst ein Wort zur Definition des Begriffs “ Krisis”’. 
Man kann das Wort verstehen im medizinischen Sinn als Héhe- 
punkt einer akuten Krankheit, im Sinne einer Entscheidung zum 
Guten oder zum Bésen, ungefahr so wie Emil Brunner es tut in 
seinen Squander Lectures “ The Theology of Crisis.” Oder 
man redet von “ Krisis” im popularen Sinn als von einem 
Gericht, von einem Niedergang, der nicht mehr aufzuhalten 
_ ist, von einer Auflésung des Bestehenden, so wie etwa Oswald 

Spenglers “ Untergang des Abendlandes” von vielen dahin 
gedeutet wurde, dass er das Gericht iiber die Kultur und die 
mit ihr zusammenhiangende Religion des Abendlandes ls 
schicksalsmassig und unentrinnbar ansehe. 

Wir deuten “ Krisis ” mehr in Brunners Sinn als den Wende- 
punkt, als die Entscheidung, in die der gesamte Protestantismus, 
ja die Christenheit hineingestellt ist, wobei wir aber nicht ver- 
gessen, dass es sich um eine Entscheidung handelt, die nicht 
wir fallen, sondern der Richter in der Héhe. Er allein kann ant- 
worten auf die uns bedrangende Frage, ob der Protestantismus 
den Stoss iiberleben wird, der ihn getroffen hat. Denn wollten 
wir von “ Krisis” in dem oben angedeuteten zweiten Sinn als 
von dem bereits ergangenen Urteil reden, so griffe das iiber 
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unsere Befugnis hinaus, so lange wir keine spezielle Offenbarung 
dariiber haben. Der Philosoph mag sich ans Weissagen begeben. 
Der Christ, der Theologe wird zur Vorsicht gemahnt durch 
die Erwagung des Koheleth, dass Gott im Himmel wohnt und 
wir nur Menschen der Erde sind, deren Urteilen und Weissagen 
unter dem Spruch steht : es ist alles ganz eitel. 

Wenn wir bei unserer Erérterung der religidsen Krisis vor 
allem an den Protestantismus denken, wollen wir nicht sagen, 
dass der rémische Katholizismus auf einer Insel der Seligen lebe 
und nichts merke von dem Beben, das den Erdkreis durchzittert. 
Man spiirt dort das Beben sehr wohl, bestreitet aber das Dasein 
einer Krisis fiir Religion und Kirche. 

Fiir den Katholiken gibt es nur Krisen, die den Einzelnen 
ergreifen, und zu deren Uberwindung Gott dem Einzelnen, 
soweit er die Mittel der Kirche benutzt, Gnade verleiht. Ganz 
anders dagegen verhialt es sich mit der katholischen Kirche als 
solcher, die ja nach rémischer Auffassung das ewige Reich Gottes 
ist. Von ihr gibt man wohl zu, dass z. B. Krisen méglich sind in 
ihrem Verhaltnis zum einzelnen Volk und Staat, oder Krisen 
im Verhiltnis der geoffenbarten kirchlichen Dogmen zum Denken 
der einzelnen Zeiten. Jedoch was die Kirche selbst angeht, so 
steht sie da als etwas Absolutes, in dem es keine Krisen geben kann 
im Sinne der Existenzbedrohung und mit der Ungewissheit 
des Ausgangs der Krise. Die Papstkirche selbst kann nie in 
' Frage gestellt werden. Ihre Krisen beziehen sich nach dem 
Schema der Scholastiker nicht auf die substantia sondern auf das 
accidens. Obwohl z. B. nicht geleugnet wird, dass die besonders 
von der modernen Jugend empfundene religiése Krisis auch die 
katholische Jugendbewegung beriihrt, so bleibt man doch dabei, 
dass die Kirche iiber jeder Krisis erhaben sei. Es sei nur der 
einzelne Jugendliche, den die kirchenfeindliche oder kirchen-~ 
fremde Umwelt in eine Krisis hineinreisst. 

Dem Protestantismus ist diese Trennung von Kirche und 
Einzelnen unméglich. Wir kennen keine Kirche, die an einem 
gesicherten Ort wohnt, wahrend die Einzelnen ungeschiitzt 
ihre Strasse wandern. Unsere Kirchen schweben nicht iiber 
den Vélkern als unfehlbare Grdéssen, sondern sind hineinver- 
flochten in ihre Geschicke. Sie kénnen dem Stoss nicht aus- 
weichen, der gegen die Grundlagen alles menschlichen Gemein- 
schaftslebens gefiihrt wird. Sowohl in Europawie in Amerika 
gewinnt die Erkenntnis Boden, dass wir vielleicht noch nicht 
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am toten Punkt, aber doch jedenfalls an dem kritischen Punkt 
angelangt sind, an dem iiber die Geschicke der Menschheit 
entscheidenden Punkt. Auch im kirchlichen Amerika sang 
man mir iiberall bei einer Rundreise durch die Staaten vor einigen 
Jahren das Lied der satten Selbstzufriedenheit : Every day and 
in every way we are going better and better. Dieses Lied ist 
verstummt. Uniiberhérbar erhebt sich die Frage: wird unser 
Christentum dem irrelids gewordenen Lebensgefiihl unserer 
Zeit noch einmal den Ausweg zeigen, oder gleicht es dem dumm 
gewordenen Salz und ist es dazu bestimmt, aus dem éffentlichen 
Leben der Vélker zu verschwinden ? 

Um uns zu trésten, hat man wohl in die Vergangenhest 
zuriickgegriffen und gemeint, die heutige Krisis der Religion habe 
ihr deutliches Gegenstiick in der gewaltigen religidsen Krisis des 
Abendlandes, der das Christentum als Weltreligion seine Entste- 
hung verdankt. Oder wir werden erinnert an den Zusammen- 
bruch der jiidischen nationaleu Hoffnung, als der rémische 
Soldat die Brandfackel in den Tempel zu Jerusalem schleuderte 
und als mit dem stiirzenden Heiligtum die Hoffnungen der 
Vater in den Staub sanken. Wie tief die Todeswunde ging, 
erfahren wir aus der verzweifelten Klage der Syrischen Barucha- 
pokalypse: “ Heil dem, der gar nicht geboren ist, oder dem, der 
geboren wurde und starb!” “Uns aber, die wir jetzt leben- 
wehe uns, dass wir die Triibsal Zions gesehen haben ! ” Oder man 
lese, wie der Verfasser der Esraapokalypse sich windet unter der 
furchtbaren Frage: Warum hat Gott sein auserwahltes Volk den 
Heiden preisgegeben ? 

Aber weder die religidse Krisis des antiken Heidentums, 
in das die Christusbotschaft hineindrang, noch die Krists des 
‘Judentums im Jahre 70 lassen sich der gegenwirtigen an Schwere 
und Umfang gleichstellen. Eine so radikale und allgemeine 
Zerstérung des religidsen Lebensgefiihls hat keine Zeit vor uns 
gekannt. Wir mdgen uns die religiésen Zustande in Deutsch- 
land nach dem dreissigjahrigen Kreig gder in England vor Wesleys 
Auftreten noch so triibe vorstellen,—einem so totalen, bewussten 
Widerspruch gegen alles, was Gott und Gottesdienst heisst, hat 
das Christentum noch nie gegeniiber gestanden. Und was 
das Schlimmste ist: Die Kirchen selbst sind weithin einer 
Sakularisierung verfallen, die ihnen eine grundsatzliche Haltung 
gegen den modernen Geist der Kreaturvergétterung unméglich 
macht. 
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Der Frankfurter Philosoph Fritz Heinemann charakterisiert 
in seinem hervorragenden Werke “‘ Neue Wege der Philosophie ” 
unsere geistige und geistliche Lage ungefahr dahin, dass er von 
dem modernen Leben sagt, es habe sich losgelést von seinem 
Lebensgrund, sei also grundsdtzlich irreligiés geworden als ein 
in das Nichts hineingestelltes Leben. Das Ziel der Moderne 
sei das ungeformte, irrationale, chaotische Leben, das _bloss 
Vitale, der sich als Weltherrscher setzende Naturtrieb. Es sei 
wie bei einem Erdbeben, wo der sichere Halt sich lést und alles 
wirr durcheinander rennt, aber ohne dass das Anliegen des 
Standpunktes das primare sei. Wir sind verfallen an ein bio- 
logisches, seines Sinnes beraubtes Geschehen, bei dem alles 
Wissen in Wahrscheinlichkeit umschlagt und der letzte Schritt 
die Aufhebung der Religion im Atheismus ist. Auf den ver- 
- lassenen Weltenthron Gottes steigt der Mensch, dem auf die 
Fragen des Lebens nur die Auskunft des Pragmatismus ibrig 
bleibt, dass alle unsere Erkenntnis nur eine Fiktion sei, die sich 
nicht verifizieren asst. 

Heinemann hat die Lage scharf und richtig skizziert. Uns 
bedrangt nicht eine einfache Kulturkrise, nur verbreiteter als 
die friiheren. Uns bedrangt nicht die Krise irgend einer Kon- 
fession, sondern die christliche Religion selbst ist herausgefordert 
und jeder ihrer Aussagen das radikale Nein gegeniibergestellt. 
Ein radtkales Nein, nicht zu diesem oder jenem einzelnen Wort 
der christlichen Botschaft, gegen das diese und jene Einzelnen 
ihren Protest anmelden, wie das unzahlige Male geschehen ist, 
sondern ein Nein zu dem ganzen Bestand des Christentums, ein 
Nein, ausgesprochen von den Massen, die aus ihrer Gleichgiiltig- 
keit erwacht sind zu brutalem Hass und wildem Angriff. Die 
religidse Lebenssubstanz des Abendlandes ist in Auflésung iiber- 
gegangen. Anstelle des Glaubens ist Nietzsches amor fati die 
Formel fiir die Grésse des Menschen geworden. Alfred Wien hat 
in seinem Buch “ die Stadt in den Wolken” wahrlich nicht 
iibertrieben, wenn er von der sogenannten christlichen Vélker- 
welt behauptet, sie befinde sich auf dem Weg durch die halbe 
Resignation zur vollen Verzweiflung. 

Ein zuverlassiger Gradmesser zur Beurteilung der jeweiligen 
Lage der Religion urd ihres Verhaltnisses zu den jeweiligen 
Zeitstr6mungen ist die xeitgendssische Romanliteratur. In ihr 
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spiegelt sich stets mit einiger Treue die Beziehung einer Epoche 
_ gu ihrer Kirche und deren Botschaft weit unbefangener und 
lehrreicher als in der eigentlichen Kampfesliteratur defensiver 
oder offensiver Art. Mir stehen vor der Seele die beiden 
hollandischen Milieuromane, die durch das Leben des hollandi- 
schen Biirgertums einen Querschnitt ziehen und den Faden der 
Geschichte durch mehrere Generationen verfolgen : De Opstan- 
digen von Mevr. Ammers-Kiiller und De Klop op de deur von 
Mevr. Boudier—Bakker. Keines der beiden Biicher verrat 
eine auffallende Feindschaft gegen die Religion. In ruhiger 
Breite stellen sie fest, was ist, und kein Leser wird protestierend 
erwidern: hier regiert die Ubertreibung. In den dort photo- 
grafierten Gesellschaftskreisen des kleinen und gehobenen Biir- 
gertums hat die Religion nichts mehr zu sagen. Sie erscheint 
héchstens als Dekoration. So wie in diesen Bildern des Romans 
geht es wirklich zu in zahllosen Familien: biirgerlich, arbeitsam, 
an gewisse Sitten gebunden, bis auch diese zerbrechen. Aber 
die Religion als Lebensmacht ist erledigt, zur Not noch Kinder- 
madchen fiir gewisse Fille des biirgerlichen Daseins, aber ein 
Einfluss auf Denken und Handeln kommt ihr nicht mehr zu. 
Dass es im amerikanischen Leben nicht anders aussieht, lehrt 
uns ein Blick in “ Main Street ” von Sinclair Lewis oder in 
“Winesburg Ohio” von Sherwood Anderson oder in irgend 
einen amerikanischen Milieuroman. Fir England sind typisch 
die vielgelesenen Gesellschaftsschilderungen von John Gals- 
worthy in seinem Cyklus “‘ The Forsite Saga.” Aus Deutschland 
sei nur genannt Thomas Mann mit seinen beiden Werken, “ die 
Buddenbroks ” und “der Zauberberg”, als der Zeichner der 
biirgerlichen Gesellschaft. Der Familienroman “die Budden- 
broks ” erzahlt von der Bliite und dem Ende einer Liibecker 
Patrizierfamilie. In einer Fille von Bildern ziehen die Strémun- 
gen des gesellschaftlichen, wirtschaftlichen und kulturellen Lebens 
der Vorkriegszeit an uns voriiber. Auch ein Pfarrer betritt die 
Biihne. Aber alle diese Menschen, den Pfarrer eingeschlossen, 
wohnen am Rande des Christentums, sie beriihren nicht einmal 
seine Peripherie. Was wie Religion aussieht, ist tote Form und 
ausgehdhlte Sentimentalitat, eine total dem Weltleben angepasste 
und aus ihm motivierte Erscheinung. Im “ Zauberberg” hat 
sich der Dichter auch dieser kirchlichen Reminiszenzen entle- 
digt. Das Bild der in ihm gezeichneten Sanatoriumsgesellschaft 
tragt den Charakter der ganzen Verzweiflung. Diese Menschen 
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sind tot vor ihrem Sterben und haben nichts weiter zu tun als 
sich zu amiisieren, zu philosophieren—aber nicht ernstlich—und 
zu sterben. 

Wer endlich den modernen Menschen in seiner villigen 
Entwurzelung, den ganz heimatlosen Menschen kennen lernen 
will, der sei erinnert an John Cowper Powys erschiitternden 
Roman Wolf Solent. Seine vom Dasein zerqualten Gestalten 
schiitten selbst das Wasser aus, das ihnen den Verdurstenden 
gereicht wird, sie sind absolut Ausweglose, die nur noch Banalitat 
und Resignation kennen, und in deren von allen Gesetzen des 
Glaubens und der Liebe geléstes Dasein kein Lichtstrahl einer 
Hoffnung mehr hineinleuchtet. In diesem Milieu miissen sich 
die Selbstmorde haufen, und Heinrich Dehmel hat wohl Recht, 
wenn er die zahllosen Fille leichtfertiger Selbstmorde das tragi- 
sche Anzeichen fiir das Fehlen innerster Religion nennt. Wahr- 
lich beim Blick auf das in der Literatur sich widerspiegelnde und 
durch jede Tageszeitung beglaubigte Bild unserer Gegenwart 
haben wir allerdings von einer religidsen Krisis zu reden, die die 
christliche Vélkerwelt beider Kontinente ergriffen hat. Es ist, 
wie Kierkegaard sagte: “‘ Rings in Europa hat man weltlich 
frech und weltlich verwirrt sich in Probleme verwirrt, die nur 
gottlich sich beantworten lassen.” Nicht nur die Seelenmaskerade 
einer Scheinreligion hat ihren verdienten Zusammenbruch 
erlitten, sondern fiir die Religion selbst scheint weder im éffent- 
lichen noch im privaten Leben eine Existenzmogtichkeit brig 


gelassen zu sein. 


II 

Wie ist es zu dieser Krise gekommen? Liegt hier eine plétz- 
lich aufgetretene Krankheit vor oder hat uns eine bestimmte 
Entwicklung in die heutige Lage gedrangt ? 

Die beliebte Manier, die Kriegserlebnisse mit ihren psychi- 
schen Wirkungen und das geistige Chaos der Nachkriegszeit fiir 
Zerstérung des religidsen Lebensgefiihls verantwortlich zu 
machen, bleibt an der Oberflache. Unsere Situation ist durch 
die entzetzlichen Ereignisse der beiden letzten Jahrzehnte nur 
' enthillt, nicht geschaffen worden. Sie ist die reife Frucht 
einer langen folgerichtigen Entwicklung. Der hollandische 
Staatsmann Groen van Prinsterer erkannte schon vor einem 
Jahrhundert als den Ursprung des religidsen und _ sittlichen 
Niedergangs der Vélker die bewusste Emanzipierung des 


s 
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Menschen von seinem Schépfer, wie sie bereits zu beobachten 
ist im Humanismus der Renaissance und der Reformationszeit, 
langst bevor sie in grandiosen Ausmassen in der franzdsischen 
Revolution zum ersten Mal in voller Nacktheit die europiische 
Bihne betrat. 

Was Calvin in seinen leidenschaftlichen Kampf trieb gegen 
seinen friiheren Genossen Castellio und den Basler Humanisten- 
kreis, war weit mehr als ihre Differenz de puniendis haereticis. 
Der Berner Ratsschreiber Nicolaus Zurkinden teilte gerade an 
diesem fiir den Reformator dusserst empfindlichen Punkt die 
Anschauung Castellios und blieb doch mit Calvin verbunden. 
Calvin spiirte eben in Castellio den anderen Geist des zuletzt 
jede Autoritat ausser der eigenen verwerfenden Individualismus 
-und Humanismus. In Zurkinden sah er den nach seiner Meinung 
zwar irrenden aber aufrichtig den Willen Gottes suchenden 
Bruder und hielt daher unwandelbar an ihm fest. Castellio 
wird mit Recht vom Freidenkertum als einer seiner Heiligen 
verehrt, der im Wesentlichen alles gesagt hat, was die Spateren 
auch gesagt haben. Der von ihm imspirierte protestantische 
Humanismus lebt im Gegensatz zum reformatorischen Glauben 
und hat sich immer mehr gleichsam zu einer Gegenkirche ausge- 
bildet, zu einer Geistesgemeinschaft von Menschen, die nach 
Goethes Ausdruck “ einen herrlichen Begriff von der Mensch- 
heit ” in sich fiihlen, die nur das Ich und das Du des Menschen 
kennen, aber nicht das Dritte: Das grosse Er Gottes. 

Anstatt Gottes lasst der Humanismus allenfalls die Natur 
als neutrale Kraftquelle gelten. Im iibrigen gehért sein Kultus, 
seine Verehrung dem Genie, dem Heros. Die Revolutionen 
sind nur Ausbriiche dieses unterirdischen Stromes, der durch 
die Menschheit flutet und sie immer starker in seine Gewalt 
gezwungen hat. Uber dem Ringen zwischen der christlichen 
Botschaft von dem Christus Deus und der menschlichen Bot- 
schaft von dem homo humanus sind wir in die gegenwiartige 
Lage gekommen, die wir als Krisis der Religion bezeichnen 
miissen. In dem ganzen vergangenen Jahrhundert haben wir 
in der Religion und darum auch in der Politik, der Kunst, der 
Philosophie, der Wirtschaft unter tausend Verkleidungen mit 
einem und demselben Gegner zu tun, mit dem Geist der Men- 
schenvergotterung, des Eritis sicut Deus. Denn wie reich auch 
das Zeitalter der klassischen Dichtung in Deutschland oder der 
Schriftstellerei der Viktorianischen Ara in England gewesen sein 
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mag an Glanz der Ideale und an Pracht der Sprache, so darf uns 
doch alle dankbare Bewunderung nicht blind machen gegen die 
Tatsache, dass diese ganze Literatur in ihren fiihrenden Ver- 
tretern zum mindesten unkirchlich war wenn nicht gar athei- 
stisch, und den Boden bereitete, auf dem die heutige Notlage der 
Religion offenbar werden musste. Nur von dieser Erkenntnis 
aus wird es verstandlich, dass Zehntausende Nietzsche zuju- 
belten, als er das Christentum den grossen unsterblichen Schand- 
fleck der Menschheit nannte, und dass in der Literatur der 
Jahrhundertwende der Untergang der Religion proklamiert werden 
konnte. Karl Marx mit seinem Kampfruf: “ Der Begriff Gott 
muss zerstért werden, Religion ist Opium fir das Volk!” ist 
der echte Exponent des humanistischen Denkens. Nicht das 
Kreuz, sondern das aufwarts rollende Rad Nietzsches als Symbol 
der ewigen Bewegung ist das Zeichen der Zeit geworden. Ellen 
Key in ihrem vielgelesenen Buch “ Lebensglaube” ist der 
Dolmetsch unseres Geschlechts, wenn sie ihr Urteil iiber die 
Religion dahin resiimiert: “Im psychologischen Sinn ist die 
Menschheit durch Jesus erlést worden, so lange sie der Erlisung 
zu bediirfen glaubte.” Ein solches Bediirfnis aber ist ihr heute 
abhanden gekommen, nachdem Siinde sowohl wie Erlésung 
gliicklich eingereiht waren in die logische Notwendigkeit der 
Entwicklung. 

Dass die Kulturentwicklung diesen Weg zu diesem Resultat 
ging, kommt aber nicht lediglich auf Rechnung des nach Autono- 
mie diirstenden Menschen. Der auf sich selbst gestellte Mensch 
ware wohl fahig gewesen, den seit dem Siindenfall tobenden 
Kampf gegen Gott zu organisieren und ihm den denkbar 
starksten Auftrieb zu verleihen. In sich selbst jedoch hatte 
er nie die Macht besessen, eine wirkliche Bedrohung der christ- 
lichen Religion zu sein. Von einer Krisis unserer Religion 
_ kénnen wir nur deshalb reden, weil der einzige ernsthafte Gegner 
des Geistes der Menschenvergitterung, die Kirche, vergessen 
hatte., welche Aufgabe thr in der Welt zugeteilt war. Dem 
geschlossenen und entschlossenen Auftreten der Widersacher © 
Gottes und seines Christus begegnete keine Kirche, die sich 
ebenso geschlossen und entschlossen um ihren Herrn schaarte. 
Was sind alle die heissen Bemiihungen, die sich an die Namen 
Stockholm und Lausanne kniipfen, anders als schmerzliche 
Eingestandnisse schuldhafter Versaumnis ? Die zu allen Opfern 
willige Hingabe der. Leugner der Wahrheit fand sich gegeniiber 
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keine Gemeinde, die in heiligem Kampfesernst ihr alles an die 
Ehre ihres gekreuzigten und erhéhten Kénigs setzte. Wer 
miéchte, auf die grossen Kirchen gesehen, Bjérnsons bitteres 
Wort von der Christenheit in “‘ Uber die Kraft ” Liigen strafen : 
“ Geistliche und Kirchen haben sie; fromme Lieder haben 
sie; und ein klein wenig Wohltatigkeit haben sie auch; einen 
Gott aber haben sie nicht.”” Bei allem Dank fiir das, was Gott 
uns gelassen hat, wiirde ich doch nicht wagen, mich allzulaut’ 
zu entriisten, wenn Ellen Key sich beklagt iiber das sie umge- 
bende dissolute, belletristische, kokette und epikuriische Christ- 
entum. 

Gewiss ist das wahr, wenn man sagt, nicht das Christentum 
habe Bankerott erlitten, sondern eben der entfesselte Menschen- 
geist, der sich der Zucht der Bibel entwachsen wahnt. Aber 
wir kénnen uns bei dieser Einrede nicht beruhigen, sobald wir 
an den wirklichen Zustand des Christentums und seiner organi- 
sierten Kirchen denken. Sind unsere Kirchen nicht gar zu sehr 
anstatt lebendiger Organismen nur noch Institute, in denen die 
Form regiert, die Routine? War ihre Botschaft nicht aus 
einem todesernsten Befehl weithin entartet zu einer harmlosen 
oder jenachdem aufgeregten “ Plauderei mit dem Weltgeist,” 
weil die Kirche nicht mehr wusste, dass sie unter einem strengen 
Auftrag steht ? Glich ihre Theologie nicht viel eher dem Rohr 
im Winde als dem unbeweglich ausgereckten Johannesfinger : 
“ Siehe das ist Gottes Lamm, das der Welt Siinde tragt ?” In 
der Angst, an Ansehen bei den Massgebenden dieser Welt ein- 
zubiissen, verhillte man die Ecken des harten Kreuzes und 
versicherte der Welt, dass sie irre, wenn sie das Christentum 
fiir eine gefahrliche, das Weltleben in seinen Griinden umstiir- 
zende Sache halte. Dies von der Kirche geredete Christentum 
hatte allerdings aufgehért, eine beunruhigende Sache zu sein, 
es hatte seine armselige Aufgabe gefunden in der Rechtfertigung 
des braven Biirgers. 

Zweifellos bedient sich Gottes Treue noch immer auch dieser 
verweltlichten Kirchen zum Heil der Vélker. Russland zeigt uns, 
was aus einem Volk wird, wenn Gott ihm seine, wenngleich er- 
starrte Kirche wegnimmt. Aber dass die Richtungslosigkeit und 
innere Auflésung oder Erstarrung der Kirche die heutige Krisis der 
Religion erst ermdglicht hat, ist ebenso gewiss. In nicht wenigen 
Kirchen hat man offiziell auf jedes bindende Bekenntnis ver- 
zichtet und damit die Preisgabe aller Autoritat ausser der des 
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gewandten Redners legitimiert. Als vor zwei Jahren in 
U.S.A. Kongregationalisten und Disciples of Christ sich verei- 
nigten, wurde ausdriicklich erklart, dass die neue Kirche kein 
Glaubensbekenntnis habe. Die Folge ist natiirlich, dass von 
Richtung gebender Autoritaét der Kirche keine Rede mehr sein 
kann. Sie hat wohl noch Meinungen, aber keine martyria, kein 
Zeugnis, mit dem sie steht und fallt. Statt der Majestat der 
_Botschaft regiert das Verlangen, Briicken zu schlagen zu den 
Géttern dieser Welt und allenfalls in ermiidendem und frucht- 
losem Abwehrkampf noch diese oder jene Postition zu behaupten. 
Was Abraham Kuyper der hollandischen Theologie seiner Zeit 
vorwarf, dass sie sich das Terrain vom Gegner bestimmen lasse, 
gilt durchweg von der Theologie des ganzen Vorkriegspro- 


testantismus. Die Kirche glaubte selbst nicht mehr, das ent- 


scheidende Wort zu haben. Darum erwartete es auch Niemand 
mehr von ihr. Eben das ist die Krisis. 


III 


Damit stehen wir vor der letzten Frage: auf welchem Wege 
diirfen wir hoffen, die Krists der Religion zu tiberwinden ? 

Gottes Rat hat uns in die religidse Not eines an allem irre 
gewordenen Geschlechts hineingestellt, deshalb diirfen wir weder 
durch Flucht in die Geschichte noch durch Flucht in die 
Eschatologie der Krisis enteghen wollen, noch uns einkapseln in 
iiberkommene Dogmen und Formen, als waren wir dann der 
Pflicht zum Mittragen und Mit-Leiden iiberhoben. Gott will, 
dass wir jene Not empfinden in ihrer ganzen Schwere und 
ihrer Herr zu werden trachten nicht in einem Scheinsieg, sondern 
in einer wirklichen Uberwindung als Menschen, die selbst 
den Weg durch die Krisis wandern und sich dessen stets bewusst 
sind, dass sie nicht Zuschauer eines sich vor ihren Augen 
abspielenden Dramas sind, sondern berufen zum Mithandeln. 


Eine Krisis wird mie von aussen an die christliche Religion — 


herangebracht. Eine solche kann die Religion bedrangen, aber 
sie stellt nicht die Frage auf Leben und Tod. Die Verfolgungen 
der Bekenner in der Reformationszeit z.B. bedeuteten fiir die 
Kirche keine Krisis, keine Erschiitterung ihres Selbstbewusst- 
seins. Vielmehr kommt, wie Dr. Adolf Keller-Genf in einer 
Betrachtung iiber amerikanisches Kirchenleben ausfiihrt, eine 
echte Krisis daher, dass ein Prinzip der eignen Art und Tatigkeit 
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sich bis in seine letzten Konsequenzen auswirkt und dort an der 
Grenze eine Krisis erzeugt. Als im Protestantismus der vom 
Papst befreite Mensch seine Freiheit in die eigenen Hinde nahm, 
statt sie in Gottes Handen liegen zu lassen, bahnte sich die 
Krisis an. Der Humanismus innerhalb der Kirchen war ein 
weit gefahrlicheres Element der Auflésung als der Angriff Roms 
oder der heutigen Gottlosenbewegung. Keller macht das deut- 
lich an der Entwicklung der amerikanischen Kirchen, und was er 
sagt, trifft mutatis mutandis auch auf unsere europiischen Ver- 
haltnisse zu. Er schreibt: “ Der Wille, zu Gottes Ehre die 
Welt zu erobern,—es sei erinnert an John Motts beriihmtes 
Schlagwort ‘‘ Evangelization of the World in this generation ”— 
fiihrt zu einem solchen Gewicht des menschlichen Faktors in 
der Religion, dass beinahe kein Platz mehr bleibt fiir die Trans- 
zendenz Gottes, fiir den eschatologischen Gesichtspunkt. Das 
religidse Problem des Synergismus gewinnt héchste Anschau- 
lichkeit.” Die Krisis wird grade da akut, wo das amerikanische 
Ziel aufgestellt wird: am Erfolg der gréssten menschlichen 
Anstrengung auf religidsem Gebiet. 

Daher kann die Krisis der Religion auch nicht iiberwunden 
werden durch Hiilfstruppen, die man von aussen her heranzieht. 
So sehr wir uns der neuerlichen Hinwendung der Philosophie 
zur Metaphysik freuen, so wenig erwarten wir von ihr fiir eine 
Neubegriindung des christlichen Glaubens. Wir verkennen 
auch nicht den religidsen Sinn, der in dem Willen der Phanomeno- 
logie zum Objekt und zu den Wesenheiten liegt, iiberhaupt in 
dem Hinausstreben iiber Kant, aber diese Bewegung iiberschreitet 
doch nicht die Grenzen der Welt, mag man sie nun die empir- 
ische oder die intelligible Welt nennen. Es ist immer die Welt 
des Menschen. Das Héchste, das sich von der heutigen Philo- 
sophie sagen lasst, ist dies, dass sie die Méglichkeit einer religidsen 
Besinnung und Fragestellung nicht abschneidet. Und mehr 
kann man von keiner Philosophie erwarten. | 

Ebenso stehen wir sehr skeptisch den Verheissungen gegen- 
iiber, mit denen Psychologie und charakterkundliche Tiefenfor- 
schung die Religion stiitzen méchten. Ganz abgesehen von der 
Gefahr, dass christliche Religion hier leicht in Medizin umge- 
wandelt wird,—wir bestreiten grundsatzlich, dass Psychologie, 
_ Materialistische oder idealistische, je tiber den Menschen hin- 
ausfiihrt, so hiilfreich natiirlich ihre Forschungen fiir die Technik 
von Unterricht und Seelsorge sind. 
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Der Sieg in der Krisis kann immer nur kommen aus der 
Welt, der unser Glaube und die Kirche ihre Existenz verdanken : 
aus der Welt Gottes. Dazu ist zuerst zu bemerken, dass uns die 
Krisis der Religion nicht erscheint als zufalliges Schicksal. Denn 
nach Emil Brunner gehért es zum Wesen des Protestantismus, 
dass die Erkenntnis der Krisis des religissen Menschen lebendig 
bleibt und zugleich der gehorsame Wille, sich dieser Krisis zu 
unterziehen. Indem das Evangelium verkiindigt, dass es von 
uns aus keinen Weg zu Gott gibt, stiirtzt es den sich selbst 
rechtfertigenden Menschen immerfort in eine Krisis hinein, in 
ein Gericht iiber sich selbst, und damit in eine Entscheidung 
iiber die Haltung, die er einzunehmen hat. Hier liegt der spring- 
ende Punkt; ob der christliche Glaube in der Kirche selbst 
lebendig und kraftvoll ist. Alle anderen oben erwahnten Er- 
scheinungen, in denen man meistens die Krisis des Protestantis- 
mus sieht, sind nur Symptome dafiir, dass das Glaubenzseugnis 
der Kirche selbst eine Deformation erfahren hat. Brunner. 
ruft aus: “ Ein in sich gefestigter, seines Zieles und Grundes 
bewusster Protestantismus brauchte weder vor der Wissenschaft 
noch vor dem modernen Denken noch vor den grossen Aufgaben 
der Gegenwart Angst zu haben. Er brauchte um seine Wirkung 
in der Welt nicht bekiimmert zu sein.” ‘“ Nicht der Protestan- 
tismus sondern der Protestant ist die problematische Grisse, 
und dies vor allem darum, weil er nicht weiss oder nicht wissen 
will, dass er es ist.” 
| Hat die Zersetzung des christlichen Lebensgefiihls damit 

ihren Anfang genommen, dass das fromme Subjekt sich selbst 
wichtig und interessant wurde, so wird die Gesundung allein 
so geschehen, dass in der Botschaft und Praxis der Kirche Gott 
wieder in Wahrheit der wird, von dem und durch den und zu 
dem alle Dinge sind. Alle Verteidigung der Kirche und ihrer 
Lehrsatze hat den Einbruch der Krisis nicht aufzuhalten ver- 
mocht. So wird es denn Uberwindung der Krisis bedeuten, 
wenn die Kirche auf den Versuch der Verteidigung des Alten und 
des Briickenschlagens verzichtet und wieder wie in den Tagen 
der Reformation zum Angriff antritt gegen alles, was sich in 
Kirche und Staat, in Kultur und Wirtschaft dem Anspruch 
Gottes entziehen will. 

Heinemann fordert von der Philosophie, dass sie die zer- 
stérte lebendige Beziehung des Menschen zum All und zu Gott 
wiederherstelle, das heisst, dass sie den Menschen in seine Existenz 
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zuriickbringe. Die Philosophie leistet das niemals, aber Gott 
hat es dem lauteren Bezeugen der Wabrhbeit verheissen. Statt 
dass die Zeit der Predigt voriiber ist, wie man wohl gemeint hat, 
ist die christliche Predigt nie nétiger und verheissungsvoller 
gewesen als heute, freilich eine Predigt, die mit Vollmacht 
geschieht in der heiligen Furcht vor Gott. Wahrend Resigna- 
tion und Verzweiflung die Merkmale des modernen Geistes 
sind, der mit Grauen seine eigne Saat aufspriessen sieht, 
kann auch die ernsteste Weltstunde den Christen nicht dahin 
iiberreden, dass Christus aufgehért habe, der Heiland und der 
Herr zu sein. Hinter und iiber allem irdischen Geschehen 
erblicken wir die hohe Hand, die auch die Wehen unserer Tage 
in ihrer Gewalt hat. Ob es Wehen sind zum Tode oder zu neu- 
em Leben, das zu entscheiden, ist nicht unsere Sache. Ultima 
latet. Wir sehen nur den Kampf und héren des Feldherrn Ruf. 
Aber sind wir Traumer, wenn wir meinen, die Anzeichen > 
einer neuen Besinnung in deu evangelischen Kirchen der Erde 
zu beobachten ? Nachdem die Religion nicht zuletzt deshalb 
ihren Einfluss auf die Menschen eingebiisst hat, weil sie sich allzu- 
sehr auf die morschen Stiitzen einer angefochtenen Ethik und 
eines allgemeinen Kulturbewusstseins verliess, ist heute doch 
auch eine Krisis im positiven Sinne am Werk, eine Krisis unter 
dem Zeichen der Diastase und im Sinne der Generation und 
Regeneration. Das Wiedererwachen biblisch-reformatorischen 
Glaubens und Bekennens in den Kirchen diesseits und jenseits 
des Ozeans ist wahrlich nicht nur ein Beweis fiir den Leerlauf des 
gewohnten Religionsbetriebs sondern ebenso ein Zeichen dafiir, 
dass ein neuer Ernst des Glaubens und Bekennens seinen Einzug 
halt, dass man des abgewirtschafteten Fortschrittsoptimismus 
miide sich ausstreckt nach der Kénigsherrschaft des Christus, 
dass man beginnt, dem geruhsamen Lagern in den gesicherten 
Hiirden der erlernten orthodoxen oder heterodoxen Formeln zu 
entsagen mit der entschlossenen Hinwendung zu der Gnade 
Gottes in seinem Sohn. Man mag iiber die dialektische 
Theologie denken, wie man will,—sie will ja selbst nicht mehr als 
eine theologia viatorum sein—ihr Vorstoss hat doch in allen Lagern 
der Kirche zu neuer lebendiger Entscheidung genétigt. Man 
besinnt sich wieder auf die Grundlagen des Glaubens unter 
gleichzeitigem Erwachen eines neuen Bewusstseins sozialer 
Verantwortung im weitesten Sinne. Die miachtigen, in der 
Erfahrung der Kirche erprobten Worte der Bibel gewinnen 
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wieder ihren Inhalt. Der freudige Ton eines in Gottes 
Verheissung gewurzelten Glaubens fangt wieder an, das miide 
Murmeln der Skepsis und des Relativismus zu verdfangen. 

Uns umgibt wahrlich Dammerung. Aber séllte es nur die 
Dammerung eines versinkenden Tages sein? Was sinkt, ist 
der Tag des Menschen und seiner Herrlichkeit. Uns blitzt am 
dunkeln Himmel der Gegenwart hier und da schon ein Schein wie 
der Morgen £ines neuen Tages, aber dann eines Tages, der iiber 
den Triimmern der verwesenden Welt des Menschen die Ehre 
Gottes verkiindigt. ‘Auch in den Kreisen derer, um noch 
einmal Brunner zu héren, die nicht mehr erwarteten, von der 
Kirche etwas Erhebendes zu héren, fangt man an, aufzumerken, 
wo der Ton laut wird: Gott, nicht der Mensch; Gottes Tat, 
nicht menschliche Frémmigkeit. In dieser Tiefe, wo zunichst 
keine grossartigen Ereignisse geschehen, sondern in aller Stille 
auf das Wort der Offenbarung gelauscht wird, wird die Entschei- 
dung fallen.” | 

Dass im Vorigen Bolschewismus und Gottlosenpropaganda 
nur anmerkungsweise erwahnt wurden, hat seine Ursache nicht 
darin, dass man diese Bewegungen gering schatzen diirfe. Von 
ihnen wurde geschwiegen, um nicht die Gefahr heraufzube- 
schwéren, dass beim Durchdenken der Krisis der Religion das 
Auge abgelenkt wiirde von der einzigen Stelle, die die heutige 
Krisis wirklich bedrohlich macht: von der geistlichen Lage der 
Kirche selbst. Die Kirche liebt so sehr die Miene des Gefestig- 
ten und gegen alle Méglichkeiten bestens Eingerichteten. 
Aber nur eine durch Gottes Geist gelettete, von seinem Arm iiber 
dem Abgrund gehaltene und seinem Wort unterworfene Kirche darf 
mitten 1m Toben unserer Gegenwart hoffend thr Haupt erheben. 


Ko truavs. 


Vlotho a/d Weser, Germany. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
GOD AND THE COSMOS" 


Unper the comprehensive title, God and the Cosmos, the intelligent public have just 
had presented to them the most notable contribution to Christian a j 
that has appeared for the last ten years. The author, Dr. Graebner, has been 
Professor of Philosophy in Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, U.S.A., for twenty years, 
but the book is not a philosophical or theological treatise in the narrow sense of the 
term. On the contrary, under the three heads of Atheism, Materialism, and Evolu- 
tionism, it deals with serious problems of the present day, and brings to bear upon 
them all the resources of the most modern science and the best advanced thought. 
The crude materialism of the nineteenth century—a principle which still sways the 
masses of men who are living on the lower levele—is subjected to the devastating 
assaults of the latest modern science as represented by Milliken and Planck, Edding- 
ton and Jeans, and the result its crushing defeat, complete and final. Even as a 
mere exposition of twentieth century thought this book will be found a valuable 
treasury for clergymen, professors, teachers, and all others who have to do with the 
training of youth, as well as for every thinking man who is honestly striving to solve 
in his own life the riddle of the universe, and to answer the three great questions ; 
Where did I come from ? What am I doing here? and Where am I going ? 

The first part of Dr. Graebner’s book deals with Atheism. In this country 
we are not familiar with the blatant bolshevist form of atheism which characterizes 
Soviet Russia and apparently parts of the United States of America. Such a society 
as the “ Hedonic Host of Hell-bent Heathens” would only excite disgust as un- 
speakably bad form, but there are Communist schools and “ cells ” in which hatred 
of God and of everything religious is a basic principle, and in any case it cannot be 
denied that much of our civilization has become simply paganism with a thin surface 
wash—not even a veneer—of Christianity. For most men the pressing questions of 
the day are the old problems : What shall we eat, and what shall we drink, and where- 
withal shall we be clothed? and like the imported Samaritans (2 Kings xvii. 32) 
they may fear the Lord, but they serve their own gods. To any thinking man of 
course Atheism is almost a contradiction in terms. Francis Bacon disposed of it 
four centuries ago, saying : “‘ I had rather believe all the fables in the (Golden) Legend 
and the Talmud and the Alcoran, than that this universal frame is without a Mind.” 
And his verdict is endorsed by Clerk Maxwell: “ There was never yet a theory of the 
universe that did not need a God to make it go.” The consensus of enlightened 
opinion, alike of specialists and common men, demands a directing and controlling 
intelligence; for after all this world is a Cosmos, an ordered thing, not a chaos, a uni- 
verse, not a pluriverse or a multiverse. “ There is something,” says Prof. D’Arcy 
Thompson, “ that is the order of the Cosmos and the beauty of the World, that 
lives in all things living and dwells in the mind and soul of man. You may call it 
what you please, but it is always the same. You may call it entelechy, you may call 
it the harmony of the world, you may call it the 4lan vital, you may call it the breath 
of life. Or you may call it, as it is called in the story book of Creation and in the 
hearts of men—you may call it ‘ The spirit of God.’ ” 

On the subject of Materialism Dr. Graebner occupies an impregnable position. 
With new theories of matter and energy, mass as such having disappeared, the old 
materialism of the nineteenth century has vanished from intellectual circles and is 
found now only at the street level, where great masses are still blindly gulping down 
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the crude and discredited doctrines of Marx, quite unaware that the whole foundation 
of these has gone. “The most obvious feature in the situation,” says Prof. Kirk, 
“ is the utter collapse of those materialistic interpretations which enjoyed such wide- 
spread acceptance in the latter part of the nineteenth century.” Materialism, so far 
from accounting for Mind, is now regarded as incapable of accounting for Matter, 
even on the assumption that we know what Matter really is—which we don’t. 
“‘ The present situation”, says another modern writer, “ is simply a demonstration 
on a vast scale, that materialism is bankrupt. It denies the possibility of any salva- 
tion in the world beyond, and at the same time is incapable of securing the salvation 
of the world that now is. It is intellectually discredited and empirically disastrous.” 
Thanks to Huxley, who was an eminently sane thinker, and to whom we owe the 
definition of Science as trained and organized common-sense, we are now grasping 
_ the proper meaning of so-called “ laws of nature ”—really laws of mind, and of human 
mind at that—as mere statistical laws, statements of averages, of probabilities. 
Matter is now regarded not as a thing but as an event, and the whole movement of 
twentieth century physics and chemistry is towards God and a Creator, witness 
Wallace, Planck, Whitehead, Eddington and Jeans. Again, in the field of Biology 
we have been forced to return to the vital principle with purposive action as its leading 
_ phenomenon. It is sometimes convenient to regard the human body as an engine, 
and it is the most efficient engine known, but it is an engine which is self-stoking, 
self-cleaning, self-starting, self-controlling, self-repairing, self-reproducing ; in plain 
English, it is not an engine at all, if words are to have any meaning. The tragic 
outcome of the atheistic drift of modern civilization, Carlyle’s “ Everlasting No”, 
has been eloquently expressed by Bertrand Russell, one of the few who still preach 
this gospel of despair. “ That Man is the product of causes which had no prevision 
of the end they were achieving ; that his origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, his 
loves and his beliefs are but the outcome of accidental collocations of atoms ; that no 
fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought and feeling, can preserve an individual 
life beyond the grave; that all the labours of the ages, all the devotion, all the 
inspiration, all the noon-day brightness of human genius, are destined to extinction 
in the vast death of the solar system, and that the whole temple of Man’s achievement 
must inevitably be buried beneath the débris of a world of ruins—all these things, 
if not quite beyond dispute, are yet so nearly certain, that no philosophy which rejects 
them can hope to stand. Only within the scaffolding of these truths, only on the 
firm foundation of unyielding despair, can the soul’s habitation henceforth be safely 
built.” Bertrand Russell’s gospel of despair is the logical outcome of materialism ; 
if when we’re dead we’re done, then let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 
Even the men of the Old Stone Age knew better, as their tombs declare. 

On the subject of Evolution, Dr. Graebner has many things to say calculated 
to make the man in the street, or even in the pulpit or classroom, sit up and rub his eyes. 
Evolution has now been “ in the air” for over 120 years, and has become a sort of 
mental background, a sub-consciousness colouring all our ideas of our relations with 
the physical world, with plants and animals, with our fellow-men, and with God 
Himself. It will come as a surprise to many to learn that there have been no fewer 
than forty-eight evolution theories since Lamarck, and that the whole of them have 
been definitely and finally disposed of by the new science of genetics, based upon 
Weissmann’s theory of the germ-plasm, verified by the discovery of chromosomes and 
genes, and experimentally practised by breeders along the lines of Mendel’s Law. 
Indeed the most recent writer on the subject, Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, whose work 
appeared only last May, and was therefore unknown to Dr. Graebner, gives away 
the whole case by admitting that at best natural selection is a negative process, and 
that all evolution so-called is downward. All evolution theories hang on the trans- 
mission of acquired characters, and every attempt to prove this has resulted in failure. 
In the light of our present knowledge no additions can be made to the chromosomes 
derived from the parents, subtractions may occur, leading to defects in the offspring, 
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but new elements never. A species is now defined as an interfertile community 
infertile to all outsiders, and the testimony of geology, botany, and genetics is to 
the effect that all attempts at constructing a “ tree of life” on the basis of descent 
are merely fanciful, and in many cases contrary to the actual facts of palaeontology. 
Students who have been hypnotized by Darwin will find in Dr. Graebner’s volume 
a mass of evidence, unimpeachable and of recent date, which will convince even 
“invincible ignorance ”’, a form of judicial blindness not always confined to the street 
level. Haeckel’s recapitulation theory is thoroughly exposed, and as for the simian 
descent of man Professor Osborn, himself an evolutionist, lays it down ¢x cathedra : 
“ The entire monkey-ape theory of human descent is a pure fiction which has been 
entirely set aside by modern anatomical research.” The same fate has attended the 
evolutionary interpretation of history and religion ; for the theory has raised more 
difficulties than it has professed to explain. So Prof. Huizenga, of Utrecht, speaking 
of the history of civilization, insists that “ the evolution theory has been a liability 
and not an asset in the scientific treatment of this subject.” 

The work is provided with a good index, bibliography, and glossary of scientific 
terms, and is rich in references to the best modern works on the subject: “ a book 
for the intelligent reader in every walk of life.” 


Glasgow. 


James Kwicurt. 


PLATO : THE MAN AND HIS WORK* 


Tuts very elaborate and erudite study of the entire contents of Plato’s writings, 
quaintly dedicated to “ all lovers of Plato quick and dead,” embraces a wide area 
of research, and displays an amount of independent reflection which stamps the author 
as a distinguished graduate of that ideal Acai which the great Athenian philo- 
sopher founded in vision as well as reality. It bears abundant evidence of the dis- 
ciplined mental equipment which it was one of his leading aims to produce. One 
way of appraising intellectual pre-eminence is by measuring the shadow it casts; and 
on this score Plato must surely be ranked a colossus. His influence, direct or indirect, 
over subsequent European thought, has been phenomenal. We have only to recall 
neo-Platonism, and the schools named after him in Florence and Cambridge, to be 
convinced of that. Doubtless Aristotle wielded for centuries a more despotic 
sceptre ; but his most obsequious vassals could scarcely cherish for the unemotional 
Stagyrite that fervour of attachment which Plato’s artistic brilliancy and imaginative 
gifts have wakened in his lieges, ruled with a less imperious, but much more genial 
sway than that of the great syllogist. In some sort rivals, like absolutism and con- 
stitutional monarchy, prose and poetry, these two great names appeal to different 
orders of mind; and if we are not all born Platonists or Aristotelians, at any rate 
most of us naturally tend towards one or other of these foci of intellectual energy. 
To which of the twain Prof. Taylor gravitates there can be no doubt. Even had 
he not told us so by prefixing the line Vaghiami il lungo studio ¢’l grande amore, 
we should have discovered for ourselves that this was a labour of love. 

The book opens with the briefest possible life of Plato, notable mainly for its 
close adherence to facts and stern rejection of speculation. “ His works are his life,” 
according to Jowett. We are next presented with an equally succinct survey of the 
Platonic Dialogues, of which not one seems to be missing. From an early date they 
were divided into trilogies or tetralogies, and the latter arrangement of them has come 
down to us intact. A group of minor pieces is reckoned spurious for various reasons; 
but nearly thirty Dialogues, some of them of very extensive bulk, cannot reasonably be 
suspected, Indeed the rest, including the “ definitions” which under his 
name, appear to be the handiwork of some of his earliest disciples. It is interesting 
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to note that (with two insignificant exceptions) his Epistles also, discredited by nine- 
teenth century “higher criticism”, are recovering their status, under the lead given 
by the Austrian Hellenist Wilamowitz. Cicero may be summoned as a witness in 
favour of three of the most important. 

Our author then embarks on his specific task of analysing each of these Platonic 
legacies to posterity, grappling with every problem he encounters with admirable 
Griindlichkeit, and leaving no details of the field unexplored. A number of mathe- 
matical conundrums lie strewn over Plato’s pages, before which many of his expositors 
have quailed, or conspicuously failed to solve them ; but Prof. Taylor is an accom- 
plished mathematician, as a Platonist of the right strain ought to be, and treads the 
dizzy tracks of fluxions and similar Alpine crests of calculation, sure-footedly ; and 
since his Greek is on a par with his “ mathesis”, succeeds in scaling almost untrodden 
- summits without scathe. Many of his modern parallels for Greek usages or illus- 
trations also strike us as felicitous. But we cannot follow his course in detail. 
Suffice it to say that no serious students of Plato can fail to derive advantage from 
placing themselves under his tuition. 

A few points of wider interest, however, invite remark. Prof. Taylor, for instance, 
deprecates the notion that Plato has falsified the true portrait of Socrates in any 
serious degree. In the earlier Dialogues, which are dominated by his personality, 
a consistent and eminently lifelike likeness meets our gaze; and the main outlines 
of his “ obstetric art ” preserve their peculiar character throughout. The discussions 
sometimes end in a deadlock, and the interlocutors part, re infecta; and Socrates 
himself occasionally breaks out into a vein of drollery more whimsical than refined ; 
but these traits tally with his well-known aspect, and the “ Old Honesty ” of Attica 
maintains the same tone in his Apology, the genuineness of which only wanton scepti- 
cism can impugn. The pains Prof. Taylor has taken to date these conversations of a 
past generation exactly and identify the speakers brings to light their definite historical 
background and verisimilitude. A first-class painter no doubt, but withal a loyal 
disciple, is handling the brush ; and reverential esteem will not tolerate a perversion 
of the familiar features of his hero, homely, it may be, but indelibly imprinted on the 
retentive tablets of the heart. The sketches of logical tyros being taught to define 
concepts which they can only describe by concrete examples, or of pompous wiseacres 
“ sweating under the inevitable and merciless dilemmas of Socrates,” give full scope 
for all Plato’s dramatic interplay of character and devices for retaining the attention 
by subtle modulations of the key of a conversation. He is a master of lights and shades, 
the serio-comic, the parody, the extravaganza—and the sermon ! 

All these salient features of his work appear at their best in the “ great quad- 
rilateral ” he wrote in his prime, the Republic, Phaedo, Symposium and Protagoras. 
The Phaedo presents the noblest sample of Plato’s serious manner. The situation of 
the chief speaker accentuates the stress of the argument concerning the immortality 
of the soul; and every Christian heart will sympathize with Simmias’s wistful 
suggestion, true in a deeper sense than Plato dreamt, that only a Adyos Oeio, could 
settle the question under consideration definitively. Here the great lesson that the 
soul is our most precious jewel, and that we carry our character and the moulding 
past with us into a future state, strikes a chord of unusual solemnity and power. The 
Symposium on the other hand, with its farcical ingredients and coarse allusions, jars 
on our moral sensibilities, till the sage himself, assuming the mystic role for the 
nonce, raises the thoughts of the revellers to loftier uplands than the Greek Eros 
was wont to haunt. Our space will not suffer us to notice the moral blemishes which 
also disfigure the Republic, with all its happy intuitions, varied charms and studied 
draperies, its ranging survey and ornate allegories. 

For perhaps the next twenty years Plato wrote nothing, unless it was the 
Pbaedrus, which is largely a study in style. ‘The Academy occupied his time and 
attention. Then came the Syracusan episode in his career, that vain attempt to trans- 
mute a king into a philosopher, the futility of which seems to have modified his 
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outlook considerably. Compared with his antecedent flights and gyrations, the 
Laws, the main work of his later years, breathes a subdued and chastened spirit. He 
still clings to what we take to be the radical fallacy of the Platonic credenda, the 
postulate that virtue is tantamount to a knowledge of good, such knowledge being 
automatic in its result of producing quest of the good once known, and all evil involun- 
tary, being mistaken for good. Horace i ho, 
sequor, fugio quae profore credo. This notion that having light and living 

ef conte end eect come tad party 

and to too slight a reckoning of the force of passion and that species of unreason 
we term sin. Plato’s “ goodness ” and “ evil” comprise only a fraction of the real 
content of the terms. But his “ second-best state”, though it erects a Moloch of a 
government, at whose shrine all the finer instincts of domestic life are ruthlessly 
sacrificed, makes somewhat more allowance for the neglected factors of human nature 
than his quondam Utopia had done. The vice of over-regulation still prevails ; but 
greater weight is now assigned to the sanctions of religion, which in places approaches 
to a monotheistic type. Unlike Aristotle, Plato seems to have risen to the idea of a 
Creator of all things from nothing (Soph. 265); and the opening sentences of the 
Athenian’s speech in the Laws (Bk. IV) set forth God (and not man, according to 
Protagoras’s formula) as the “ measure of all things”, and express a lofty conception 
of Divine sovereignty marching irresistibly to its goal, with Justice attendant in its 
train. Many of the old features nevertheless reappear. Family ties are ignored 
“for state purposes”; statesmen are drilled in mathematics ; education is treated 
as the whole duty of man; and fixed institutions of a barrack-room pattern are 
substituted for a condition of freedom, and the action and reaction of political 
movements. On the vexata quaestio of woman’s rights Plato’s opinions approximated 
to some forms of modern theorization on the subject. Yet we cannot but think 
that his brand of viragos, shorn of their feminine amenities and clogged with all manner 
of masculine gear, cut a sorry figure in both his polities. Had he never a mother ? 

We are decidedly of opinion that he mistook his vocation for political theory. 
Lowell said of Carlyle that he viewed the world from the standpoint of its paedogogus, 
with a birch-rod ever in his hand. Plato’s youthful recoil from a decadent demo- 
cracy seems to have led him to scan governments as a gigantic engine for coining 
academicians in mufti, kept from decadence themselves by an ever-wakeful censorship 
over religion, music, poetry, travel, and every other interest in life except dialectical 
quibbling ! 

His best work lay elsewhere, in the stimulus of a mind ever at work, acquisitive — 
because inquisitive, and supplying a perpetual stimulus to thought for ages to come. 
Whether he had a settled system of philosophy is still disputed. Prof. Taylor remarks 
that his object was not to do our thinking for us, but to get us to think. But that 
masterly artistry of his, those intertesselations of grave and gay that he has dovetailed 
so well, those variegated fabrics which he has interlaced with such exquisite nicety— 
these bearings in his escutcheon of fame we can all recognize and admire. Gleams 
of illumination, bright with the sheen of a long buried past, light up his pages to this 
hour, and soft, sweet whispers of the vagrant breeze as it blows from the reeds of the 
Ilissus still fan our cheeks, as we bend over his vivid lines. Here we find his best 
dvduynots- And if this epoch- making sounder in the channels of human philosophy 
did not gauge the depth of man’s moral malady or the true method of its repair, 
at least he asserted right nobly the worth of the soul, and built his Weltanschauung 
on that conviction. 

As this kdition is a third one and revised, we would draw attention to a Greek 
misprint on p. 119, line 35, and to a complete misplacement of the first and last 


lines of p. 457. 
MUND Simpson. 
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CHRISTIAN BEGINNINGS IN SCOTLAND:* 
Anyone who is familiar with previous writings of the author need not be surprised 
at the evidence in this his latest book of laborious research, creative imagination and 
polemical vigour. His erudition, even if it be daring in its application and over- 
dogmatic in its conclusions, is nevertheless visible. But when this erudition seriously 
questions the authority and accuracy of remote and classical sources with nothing more 
authoritative than mere supposition, learning seriously weakens its claim to authority, 

The book, throughout its three hundred and thirty-two pages and supplement, 
is an elaborate effort to establish the thesis, of which Dr. Scott is a well-known pro- 
tagonist, that St. Ninian was the real founder of the Scottish Church, and that his 
missionary work, which was entirely independent of Rome, extended from Whithorn 
to the north of Shetland. While there is material in the book that should be‘useful 
for the reconstruction of the early history of Scotland, the work as a whole is defective 
in unity of construction. It seems to be indeed special pleading throughout, which 
is at times too clever to be convincing and nearly always too unsympathetic to be 
impressive. 

The earlier chapters contain many interesting conjectures on the origin and 
development of Gaulish Christianity independent of what is termed with irritating 
frequency the “ imperialized ” clergy, or shackled creatures of Constantine and the 
State. The Gaulish provinces were too near to the imperial centre of State adminis- 
tration, and ecclesiastical appeal to be so wholly free, as alleged here without proof, 
as to continue unaffected by State influence and power. That was possible only 
outside of the sphere of imperial sway ; and it was there, and not in Gaul, that Christ- 
ianity, which was Eastern in origin, developed its independent life and free activities, 
which culminated in great missionary enterprises in Scotland, England, and Western 
Europe. The British Church, on the other hand, was never a missionary Church. 
The monarchical clericalism, which is here fathered on Constantine, had its origin 
not in the imperial rule, which encouraged it, but in Greek philosophy, and is a char- 
acteristic of Eastern Christianity itself much earlier than Constantine’s time. 

The unforced inference from the author’s expansive treatment of St. Martin’s 
activities, his known sympathy with Priscillian, the alleged baptismal formula and 
practice of the Ninian Mission, is that St. Martin was the leader of a glorified sect, 
and that St. Ninian was the precursor of the Pilgrims and Baptists rather than the 
founder of the Scottish Church. 

The author does not hesitate to put up a brave defence of Pelagius. Contrary 
to the opinion of most historians, he asserts, without giving his authority, that Pelagius 
was born near a Roman camp in North Britain, where the licentious life of a mixed 
soldiery had created such’a revulsion of feeling (attributed by historians to the reaction 
from the low morals hé saw at Rome) as issued in his “heresy”. ‘ The instigators, 
fomenters, and promoters of the opposition to Pelagius ” sprang from the Carthagin- 
ian “dregs of three corrupt civilizations” ; and among these “ dregs ” was presum- 
ably the great St. Augustine, whose brilliant anti-Pelagian writings should be 
dismissed, according to the reasoning of this book, as a wasteful abuse of talent in, 
the interests of “ imperialized priests ” ! 

In support of his thesis the author indulges in an interesting discussion about 
early tribes of Scotland which is nothing more than undocumented fancy. The 
“ Picts ” for his purpose is a sort of nickname even though all proof shows the name 
to be genuine. “ Reged” is regarded by the author as a “ personal epithet ”’, while 
Sir J. Morris proves that it was a district—Uriens province, and for a “ district ” 
the word is frequently used in Welsh poetry. In text reading and philology the author 
differs widely from eminent philologists. Primu-tiac, repeated more than once, 
should be, according to Holder, Primu-liacum. Eborius (York) is not a transformation 
through the mutilation of several languages, but simply Eboracum (yew place) and is 
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the original Celtic name. Here, and elsewhere, the author in his derivation postu- 
lates modern Welsh in the Roman period. His account of Verturiones is impossible 
according to the usual canons of philology. Fern-Myneich is simply Fearn-Mead- 
bonach, Mid-Fearn (there are also Easter and Wester Fearn), and to connect it as 
here with “ Fearn of the Monks ” is arbitrary. Much importance is attached by the 
author to an Ogham inscription found at an alleged Ninian foundation in Dunrossness, 
Shetland. The inscription to be of value as evidence would require to be in Early 
British. But there are no Oghams in Early British. This inscription, as read by Dr. 
= is in modern Gaelic, and impossible Gaelic at that. Mo-Bhaiste is translated 

“the Baptizer”, while in Colman’s hymn (¢. .p. 800) “ baptizer ” is baptaist, 
ri showing the inscription as translated to be well into the post-Scandinavian 

The references are far too few, and, even where there are such, the matter referred 
to is given an entirely misleading or even opposite meaning from that of the source. 
Gildas was, according to the oldest tradition, born in Strathclyde, and not in Lennox 
as stated here. The first canon of the Synod of Nimes (a.p. 394) was not “ aimed 
at shattering the intercourse” between Eastern and Gaulish Christians, as stated 
here, but aimed at Manichean sectaries who had been driven from the East by the 
imperial edict of a.p. 389. Nowhere in his life of St. Columba can it be proved 
that “ Adamnan has revealed that Aedan had been the implacable enemy of Rhyd- 
derch and his subjects.” Neither does Adamnan support the statement that 
“S$. Comghall the Great and S. Kenneth had been required to help him 
(St. Columba) to interview Brude.” 

Space restriction alone prevents the multiplying of similar examples. This 
book does not help the author to prove a wide expansion of the Whithorn mission 
in St. Ninian’s time. On the other hand, his own truthful assertion that the heathen 
Norse obliterated all traces of Christianity in the Northern Isles makes the survival, 
if they ever existed, of Ninian foundations in the areas over which the Norsemen held 
domination, an impossibility. A book which contains much that is of value to 
students of early Scottish Christianity is unfortunately made unattractive by such 
grating indelicacy of expression as “ fabricator ”, “ fabulists ”, as applied to modern 
scholars of high repute, who are presumably as sincere in their quest as the author 
himself, who advertises his own failure by pouring hot scorn on their scholarly and 
invulnerable conclusions. 

Edinburgh. D. Macrzan. 


THE TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT? 


Tus year of grace 1933 is the first centenary of the “ Movement ” whose earlier 
history is recorded in Dr. Knox’s pages. This fact will doubtless call forth a very 
stream of books dealing with that Movement. We may safely say that none of these 
will prove to have been written with greater distinction or to be of greater interest 
than the volume before us. The venerable writer with his natural force as a penman 
no whit abated by the passage of years has here given a narrative of the events of the 
Oxford Movement and a reasoned judgment of the issues that it raises. In recent 
years the most spectacular success that has crowned the efforts of its opponents has 
been largely due to his own effective intervention. Here he might well say, Quorum 
magna fui pars. But of this kind of self-advertisement there is not a whisper. Yet 
no one contributed more than he did to secure the decisive action of the House of 
Commons on two occasions in making clear that the Church of England as acknow- 
ledged by law is something else than the Bishops and Clergy. The initial assumption 
of the leaders of the Tractarian Movement was the very opposite. For with them 
the Church meant something much more definite and restricted than one would 
understand it to be from its own authoritative statement in its Articles of Religion. 
With the Tractarian leaders the Clergy were the Church. Although to begin with 
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they would be far from setting aside Richard Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity yet there 
was implicit in their view of what the Church is an element that was bound sooner 
or later to bring them into conflict with the authority that the Crown and Parliament 
claimed in determining what the doctrine and the ritual of the Church of England 

were to be. Hooker with the Articles and the terms of the Anglican Establishment 
looked upon the Church as the Ecclesiastical aspect of the national life. 

The tradition of that type of High Churchmanship which was dominant at 
Oxford in the reign of Queen Anne had lived on ini rectories and vicarages of rural 
England ; and down to the era when the Tractarian Movement began Oxford was 
still the recognized focus of that special kind of thought and sentiment. Ever since 
the Laudian developments in the seventeenth century the theory of the High 
Churchman laid stress on the Historic Episcopate with its link of succession from the 
Episcopate of the days of the Fathers, laying definite emphasis on the claim that the 
Episcopate is a very real representation of the Apostolate. This School read the 
Formularies of the Church in the highest sacramentarian sense ; in particular it took 
the statements of the Baptismal office in regard to regeneration at their face value ; 
and instead of submitting its Liturgical language to be interpreted as the teaching 
of the Thirty-nine Articles would seem to demand, it made the language of the 
Liturgy regulative as over against the Articles. 

In keeping with its obscuration of the definite Protestantism of these Articles 
the High Church party as a whole waggharked throughout its course by the renuncia- 
tion of the Augustinian doctrine of the Reformers and by its adoption of a type of 
teaching which was more reminiscent of the Early Arminians than it was an approach 
to the modified Arminianism of Wesleyan Evangelicalism. Along with this it 
was vehemently Anti-Puritan in its outlook, and if it had its own way it would 
indeed have found a short and easy method of dealing with the Dissenters. 

The right wing of this High Anglicanism had taken a line of its own at the 
Revolution of 1689 when Sancroft and Ken and their fellow Non-Jurors broke off 
from the unity of the Anglican Communion. Among them high sacramentarian 
teaching found a hot-bed in which it attained to a rank growth. In this respect the 
Non-Jurors were but carrying out to their logical issue the principles of the tendency 
to which they belonged. In doing so they anticipated the developments which since 
the days of the Tractarian Movement have engaged the propaganda efforts of the 
Ritualistic wing of the Church of England. The Non-Juror system had proved a 
fiasco ; but its sacramentarian teaching and its tinkering in a Priestly interest with 
the Communion office had found a kindly welcome among the Scottish Episcopalians 
whose close Episcopacy came to be regarded by the intense Anglicans of the narrowest 
ecclesiastical tendency as the purest brand of Primitive Episcopacy. 

Dr. Knox in his vigorous pages sketches the historical situation in the midst of 
which the Tractarian Movement originated and developed, on which it told and to 
which it reacted. He finds little difficulty in showing how thoroughly disingenuous 
and untrustworthy J. H. Newman was. The facts that he brings forward are con- 
vincing as an exhibition of the length to which a headstrong will can carry a man 
along the miry ways of unscrupulous controversy. As the setting is given too, the 
reader can see how Roman machination and management in the hands of Ambrose 
de Lisle Philipps and Wiseman helped Newman along his Romeward course. The 
parallel is striking between the revival of the Roman tradition in contemporary France 
as it kept pace with the Churchly movement in Oxford. The whole question of the 
relation of the Church of Christ to Civil Government was in one shape or other a 
live one in many lands a century ago. It was, as we say, in the air ; and the Tractarian 
Movement is in Dr. Knox’s pages rightly exhibited as but a part of a greater whole— 
a part, however, that was pregnant with revolutionary possibilities for the Church 
life of the British dominions—and beyond. 

It would be easy to cite instances of the incisive and powerful character of our 
author’s work. Let these suffice. At page 379 he gives his account of the Protestant 
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thus: “. . . The Protestant is not necessarily a Philistine nor an ignoramus. He 
has no business to be either. But he insists that the spiritual life is a free gift of God, 
which no works of his own can merit, and that by faith and faith alone this gift is 
appropriated. He also insists that the only righteousness acceptable with God is a 
perfect and Divine righteousness which no act of his own can work out. He has, 
therefore, no righteousness of his own to offer to God but the righteousness of Jesus 
Christ. The sacraments administered by the Church are seals of grace already given. 
The whole of this Divine impartation is in order to the progressive sanctification of 
his life by the Holy Spirit dwelling in him. . . . He is set apart to do the work of 
God in the station of life to which he is called, and that work includes his duty as 4 
member of the Church to maintain, as far as in him lies, purity of faith and worship 
within the Church. It includes also his duty as a citizen to conform, so far as he can, 
the law of the State of which he is a subject to the law of God. In carrying out 
these duties he cheerfully accepts the principle of co-operation with all who love the 
Lord Jesus in sincerity and tries to bring himself, his rules of life, his business, his 
expenditure and conduct of his household, into principles of habitual and daily 
self-denial.” Again at page 382 he thus states the Ideal of the Church of England : 
“ Further the Church of England recognized always and acknowledged in the most 
solemn way the wider and larger Church of God of which it was a member. It 
recognized that the call to the ministry was the call of God, and it entrusted to that 
ministry so called the preaching of the Word and ordering of the Sacraments ‘ as this 
Church and Realm hath received the same’. The Ideal, then, of the Church of 
England was that of a nation availing itself of a Divinely called ministry to perform 
- its duties in accordance with the interpretation of the Word of God accepted and 
professed by the Nation. This is the answer to the question of the relation between 
the Church Ideal and the Church organized. The Nation, acting upon the Law of 
Nature, has organized itself Ecclesiastically as well as it can in accordance with the 
Law of Revelation, but it has not submitted itself to the authority of a Divinely 
formed Corporation of Bishops, Priests and Deacons ruling by virtue of Apostolical 
succession over the laity of England.” Here again in a pithy sentence he tells the 
outcome of the Oxford Movement: “ It has left behind it a disruption within the 
Church, making that Church almost a collection of Sects held together by Endow- 
ments and by a precarious connection with the State.” 

The whole volume is written in a most interesting fashion. There is not a dull 
page from first to last. Occasionally there is a slip about dates and the spelling of 
proper names is at times inconsistent with itself and now and then consistently 
inconsistent with recognized usage. Whately for example always appears as Whateley. 
Oakeley is sometimes given so and rightly, at other times it appears as Oakley. Car- 
dinal Acton is on pp. 288-9 twice called Lord Acton. The edition of Goode’s Rule 
of Faith to which Ward referred was in two and not in three volumes. Occasionally 
there is a hint of an unsatisfactory Theological judgment as in regard to Macleod 
Campbell and Erskine of Linlathen. We scarcely think that Dr. Knox’s charitable 
description of the present settlement of the Church of Scotland can be justified. 
His references to Scotland throughout lack the note of first-hand discriminating 
information. In his account of French and Swiss Protestantism the centre of the 
picture is reserved for Vinet and A. Monod and no place is found for the Evangelical 
Genevan tendency of Merle D’Aubigne, Gaussen or Caesar Malan. The place of 
Robert Haldane in the Revival of French Protestantism is virtually assigned to 
Thomas Erskine. These, however, are comparatively small blemishes on a work 
which is conspicuous for its clearness, its fairness, its proportion and, as we have said, 
its vigour. It is an account of the Tractarian Movement to which many readers will 
turn again, and, it may be, again, for the sheer pleasure of re-reading the pages in which 
the old man eloquent sets forth his estimate of a movement to the frustration of 
which he has devoted the fruitful labours of life’s declining years. 

Edinburgh. Joun Mactzop. 
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THE FACULTY OF THEOLOGY AT UTRECHT" 


_ Tuis volume is a contribution to pure scholarship for which we ought to be extremely 
grateful to the distinguished Professor of Church History in the University of Utrecht. 
It makes available for the first time a large collection of documents which shed light 
upon the inner history of Dutch academic and ecclesiastical affairs between 1635 
and 1671. They deal chiefly with problems set to the Faculty of Theology of Utrecht 
by Church courts or by individuals and the answers which the Faculty returned. 

It is only by the study of documents like these that any period can be under- 
stood, and one rejoices to see such a collection in print: Although the documents 
are new, the information they convey is not perhaps in any point startling or in 
any particular of absolutely first rate importance ; but the science of history demands 
the production of nothing less than all the evidence, and it is indeed not for one or 
another individual or generation to attempt by extracts to make any final judgment 
as to what is or is not important. One is very glad, therefore, that Dr. Cramer has 
given us these documents in full. 

Thevolume is to some extent a companion to Dr. Eekhof’s collection of Leyden 
documents, and these two books along with works such as those of Sepp and H. H. 
Kuyper make at least one whole side of seventeenth century Holland comprehensible. 
Dr. Cramer’s documents are arranged chronologically, and so we can watch a very 
interesting development going on. It was a period when Holland was still thinking 
out its way, and a study of these origins will help anyone to understand even present- 

day Dutch affairs better. 

| Only some problems stand out in these particular documents. There is nothing, 
for example, that has the importance for the history of Theology of much that we find 
in Dr. Eekhof’s book ; but this is an accident, and when we are dealing with documents 
we must be thankful for what happens to present itself. Several (including a letter 
from the Prince of Nassau) do concern themselves with the serious questions raised by 
Cartesianism, a subject carefully investigated long ago by Dr. Cramer himself in his 
Abraham Heidanus, questions which loom large in the documents collected by 
Dr. Eekhof. Interesting also are certain Latin documents by Rivetus referring to 
the teaching of the school of Saumur, and one could scarcely expect that allusions to 
Arminianism and Socinianism would be entirely absent. 

It is, however, in the province of ecclesiastical law that this volume adds most 
largeiy to our information. Some of the questions asked and answered concern the 
relation of the Church and the Universities. This is a question which in a form of 
its own has emerged in Scotland in connection with the Church Union of 1929. In 
still another form it appeared in seventeenth century England, when there was much 
dispute as to the place of the academic in preparation for the ministry, a dispute with 
which the names of John Webster, Seth Ward, Sydrach Simpson, William Dell and 
others are associated. In Holland, Church and University have long had to compro- 
mise in the matter. The early conflicts are reflected in a number of these documents. 

Other problems concern the relation of Church and State even more directly. 
The difficulties created by Dutch Erastianism are here seen, difficulties which have 
their modern counterparts in Holland. We find alsé some curious casuistic questions ; 
a matter of usury, a case of one seeking a way out of a marriage contract, and another 
wishing to marry his deceased wife’s sister, a problem as to whether one who took a 
neighbour’s thin lamb for a fat one of his own could be punished as a sheep stealer, 
the question of the rights of English-speaking congregations to call ministers, a letter 
from the Scot, John Durie, about Church Union, a query whether Mennonites wishing 

to join the Reformed Church should be rebaptized, and so on. 

It is clear that the Faculty exercised considerable authority and had a name for | 
wisdom, and that above all the word of Voetius was widely and highly respected. 

Dr. J. A. Cramer, De Theologische Faculteit te Utrecht ten tijde van Voetius (Kemink en Zoon, 
Utrecht), 1932. 
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Perhaps the most interesting thing about this volume is the opportunity it gives us 
of meeting intimately many outstanding personalities of Dutch ecclesiastical life, and 
cepecially Voetius himself, “ the Pope ” as they called him, “ een reght voorfeghter 
van het reght der kercke Jesu ”’, the inspiration of Utrecht in this period. Numerous 
other names familiar to students of Dutch Theology occur, and in addition we have 
glimpses of divinity students, of the discipline of preachers, and generally of the 
academic and ecclesiastical life of the times. 

Dr. Cramer has provided a very helpful Introduction of some seventy-five pages 
which classifies in an interesting manner the various types of cases presented to the 
Faculty for their opinion and enables the reader to place the documents in their 
proper context. The voleme io ond theve axe 
footnotes with useful references. 

Aberdeen. G. D. Henpzason. 


CHRISTUSBEKENNTNISS UND POLITIK! 

Here is eminently a book for the times. The occasion of it is the distressful political 
condition of Germany with its confused cross-currents and venomously hostile 
parties ~ wf aspiring to government. How is order to be brought out of such 

confusion ? A view seems to be strengthening in Germany whose central tenet is 
that recovery of national health and sanity is to be secured only by the application 
of Christian principle to the settlement of all matters of State. How to set about 
making that view effective in politics, along what lines and with what aims it should 
direct itself, demands careful consideration. This little book offers an account of 
the answer to such questions furnished by the experience of Holland in the last 
sixty years or so as the result of the movement of which Kuyper was the soul. No- 
thing more illuminative could be desired within such brief compass. 

The pioneer of the movement, Groen van Prinsterer (1801-1876) was long as 
a voice crying in the wilderness of indifference or scepticism. Only when Kuyper 
took a resolute stand by his side did it begin to make headway and organize itself. 
Its leaders disclaimed the intention of forming a political party. They wished to 
establish a rallying ground for supporters of all parties who were concerned to 
the claims of the kingdom of God first and believed that obedience to the Will of 
God in all spheres and interests of life would alone cure the cancerous evils of society. 
“No question is ever settled until it is settled right,” but what is right under any 
circumstances is to be determined only under the guidance of God’s revealed will, 
which is the mind of Christ. Not that the Bible is to be regarded as a lexicon for 
civic or social legislation, but the principles it teaches and the ideals it enshrines 
must form the criteria by which all political action should be directed or judged. 

This is a high platform for any association of earnest men to range themselves 
upon, especially when confronting an opposition dominated by its own economic, 
military or sociological maxims, all radically God-ignoring. But Kuyper and his 
followers believed that the Christian man has no option but to make the Will and 
Word of God the rule of life in all its departments and compartments, for the kingshi 
of Christ knows no restricting boundaries, national, social or intellectual, within whi 
his loyal subjects must confine themselves. ‘“ Thy will be done in earth as in heaven.” 

Space will not allow quotations from this informative little book illustrative of 
the principles and maxims of those who along with or after Groen and Kuyper gave 
But these may be briefly 

ted. 

Amongst pious Dutch folk there had been a common feeling that the Christian 
should hold aloof from politics lest he be infected by the contamination of the 
materialist, worldly spirit represented by the dominant political parties with their 
anti-religious slogans. No, said Kuyper emphatically, itis is one of his prime duties 

Wilhelm Kolfhaus: Cohristusbehenntwiss und Politik. Elberteld, 1933. 
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to enter that arena with all its griminess, corruption and godlessness, and seek 
to bring cleanness and high Christian principles into the nation’s Parliament. The 
health and strength of the body politic depended on its constitution being moulded 
by the teachings of the Word of God as set forth in Scripture. It was character- 
istic of the party that the religious education of children under Christian teachers 
was put in the forefront of its demands. That was basal to all else. The i 
questions of the day which equally perplex all nations must be answered in the light 
of God’s word if a right solution is to be found that will ensure the stable well-being 
of nation and world. Only so, for example, will the attack on the sacredness of the 
marriage tie be prevented from disintegrating the family on whose integrity depends - 
the health of the community, and from infecting social life with a deadly dry-rot 
resulting in the collapse of civilization. The statesman must always sit in his council 
chamber with the Bible at his right hand. In 1901 Kuyper became prime minister 
of Holland in a coalition of Calvinists and Roman Catholics. Kolfhaus describes 
how this “ anti-revolutionary ” Government applied their fundamental scriptural 
principles to such matters as colonization, temperance, war, etc., copious quotations 
being given from the leaders’ speeches and writings. 

The wide circulation of this lucid and often eloquent brochure throughout 
Germany might do much to rally the Christian public round a standard whose honour- 
ing might be the political and social salvationofthatgreatcountry. Fundamentalist, 
Calvinistic, in temper and tone it may be, but at the same time it is profoundly 
Christian in its assertion of the only way, as is increasingly becoming apparent, in 
which the whole world is to be saved from the ultimate chaos, ruin and appalling 
misery into which a godless Politik would inevitably plunge it. The future depends 
on how far the Church of Christ succeeds in securing for the mind of Christ the 
control of all legislation, national and international. 


Edinburgh. A, Mitrcuett Hunter. 


THE REVOLT OF THE NETHERLANDS! 


Tue main task in reviewing a book which embraces more than half a century of 
history as does this book of Geyl’s, consists in concentrating on the question : Which 
was the leading thought, the view point of its author ? The more so when it concerns 
a study, wherein the statement of the facts is so very thorough and learned. 

It is easily done with this book. Geyl himself gives his leading thought in a few 
sentences in his preface, placing his work ever against the old, but in the English- 
speaking world still well-known, and well-read The Rise of the Dutch Republic, by 

. L. Motley. 
; Why doesn’t he agree with Motley’s book ? And what does he give in its place ? 
One cannot say it better than with his own words: “To Motley this upheaval was 
nothing but an illustration of the eternal struggle between right and wrong. To 
him Catholicism and Absolutism were Powers of Darkness, while Protestantism was 
one with Liberty, Democracy, and Light. The contest between the Netherlands 
and Spain is to him a contest between the principles of good and of evil, in which he 
feels compelled by the most sacred obligations of morality to join, and of course to 
join on the right side . . .” He “ assumes, for general purposes, that Holland 
and Belgium had already sprung into existence at a moment when the permanent 
division along those exact lines could not possibly have been foreseen. He looks upon 
the emergence of two modern countries as a foregone conclusion without even 
noticing how profoundly the situation he is describing differs from that which resulted 
from many more years of war. It is small wonder that this attitude of mind— 
which, let me add, has long been common among Dutch and Belgian historians as 
well, has prevented him from offering any explanation of what in reality was a long 
P. Litt.D. (Lepdes), Profemor of Dutch History and Institutions in the University of 
London, The Revolt of the Netherlands (1555-1609). London, 1932. 
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and complicated process.” So much for “ The Rise”, and his own view point: 
“ Speaking for myself, the point where I am conscious of the widest divergence from 
Motley in what I may perhaps call the philosophy of the subject is in the inter- 
pretation of Protestantism, which to me is not the radiant message of liberty and 
rogress which it was to the New England Presbyterian ; neither can I see in Catho- 
icism merely the wicked system of mental sloth and persecution that it seemed to him. 
While, therefore, my sympathies are divided where the religious struggle is concerned, 
I can the more readily come to the conclusion that other issues were at least equally 
important with the religious, and that other factors had far more influence in deter- 
mining the event of the contest.” 

The author’s book is not as fascinating as many of Motley’s pages are. Motley 
had a great skill in finding out these facts of history which will lend themselves for a 
fine story and he could tell a fine story really well. But as a scholar, as a man of 
historical knowledge, Geyl is surely by far the better. Darkness and light are better 
dispersed than with his predecessor when it comes to describe the influence of Protes- 
tantism and Catholicism. And his “ Great-Netherlandish ” view point of history 
especially gives us a better and truer knowledge of the half century 1555-1609 by 
stating that the split of the northern from the southern Netherlands was not the natural 
consequence of an original difference ; the old unity was violently brought to an end 
by the military conquest of Parma, the Spanish Governor. 

A. A. v. Scuztven. 


Haarlem. 
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KNOTS UNTIED* 


As stated, this is the thirtieth edition of a valuable and useful book. The present 
reviewer possesses a copy of the eleventh edition of it, dated 1886. 

In his Preface the editor of this thirtieth edition writes: “ In these days, when 
most episcopal utterances are usually composed of pious hopes and ideals expressed 
in choice language, but with an ambiguous phraseology which too often carefully 
and cleverly avoids giving a definite lead on any particular point at issue, it is refreshing 
to turn to Bishop Ryle’s Plain Statement on Disputed Points of Religion. They at least 
have no ‘ uncertain sound ’, for they are expressed in terse, vigorous and unequivocal 
language which will, I believe, always make a strong appeal to ordinary practical 
English Church-people.” To hosts of Evangelicals outside the Anglican Communion 
as well, one would venture to add. 

The editor also says: “ It was with considerable misgiving that I consented to 
revise and condense a work which has had such a wide circulation. . . . But 
with the lapse of time there were certain expressions and allusions which are now 
almost meaningless or out of date: while a certain prolixity and repetition in places 
made the book less suitable and acceptable to the ordinary reader in a busy and 
distracted age which seems able to afford less and less time for any serious or solid 
reading. 1 have felt it almost sacrilege to change or alter the language of such a widely 
honoured and greatly revered Evangelical leader, and I have been scrupulously careful 
in my omissions and small alterations not to impair in any way the Bishop’s main 
message and appeal. There is no question that this is as pertinent and as much needed 

y as when it was first written.” 

We would heartily endorse these words. Dr. Carter has, on the whole, made 
Ryle’s book more suitable for this modern age, and it ought to do much good to have 
so outspoken and so unambiguous a statement of evangelical truth circulated widely. 

* Knots Untied: being Plain Statements on Disputed Points in Religion from an Evangelical 
Standpoint. By John Charles Ryle, D.D., first Bishop of Liverpool, owe am Thirtieth edition, 
condensed and revised by Rev. C. Sydney Carter, M.A., D.D., F.R.Hist.S., Principal of Clifton 
Theological College, Bristol. Foreword by F. J. Chavasse, Bishop of Liverpool, 1g0o-1923. Thynne 
London, E.C.4. December 1932, 322 pp. 
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The subjects that Ryle deals with are such as “ Private Judgment”, “ The Lord’s 
Supper ”, “ The Real Presence”, “ Regeneration”, “ The Priest”, etc. - 
Dumbarton. ALexanper Ross. 


A SUMMARY OF THE GOSPELS' 


Tue purpose of this little book is “ to weave together in chronological order and in 
one continuous account all of the material which is found in the four Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John—to include everything without repeating anything 
which is given by these writers.” There is no comment of any kind but only a weaving 
together of the Gospel narratives. 

This kind of thing can usually be best done by the student himself, but, if one 
feels moved to this kind of thing, this “ Summary ” might be helpful. The author 
says that “ the present arrangement is ideally adapted for Bible classes in which the 
four Gospels are studied together,” and that may be true, although some may prefer 
to study the Gospels for themselves, without any such aid. 

Dumbarton. ALEXANDER Ross, 


KOINONIA? 


Tue author presented this volume, July 1st, 1932, to the Faculty of the Free Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam, in part fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of doctor 
of sacred theology. It consists of a thorough and fully documented study of the 
Greek term translated into English by the word “ fellowship”. After the Intro- 
duction (pp. 13-18) there are three main divisions or chapters : 1—Koindnia outside 
the New Testament (pp. 19-60) ; II—Koinénia in the writings of Paul (pp. 60-157) ; 
and I1l—Koinénia in the preaching of Paul (pp. 158-207). There follows a complete 
Bibliography and three pages of Stellinge, related more (or less) to the subject discussed. 

In Chapter I the word Kotndnia is traced in the Greek classical literature (Pindar, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle), the post-classical literary (Polybius, 
Plutarch, Epictetus, C. Musonius Rufus) and non-literary (inscriptions and papyri) 
writings, and also in the Semitic-Greek of the Septuagint, Philo and Josephus. In 
these the fundamental meaning of the term is a relation between a person and some 
object, and the word was adapted to philosophical and religious thought. Plato 
used it for the connection between idea and matter, and Philo of the mystical relation 
between man and God. 

In Chapter II the instances of the term occurring in the Synoptics, John, 
Hebrews, Peter and Acts are examined. The conclusion reached is that Paul intro- 
duced the word into Christian usage and gave it its distinctive Christian meaning. 
The argument is supported by a survey of the available evidence. Groenewald holds 
that Paul reveals no special knowledge of Greek philosophy, and that all that he says 
on the subject implies nothing more than an educated man’s acquaintance with the 
popular Stoicism of his time. Therefore he did not derive Koinénia from the philo- 
sophers. Nor did he take it over from the mystery cults. Here he shows the tenu- 
ousness of the evidence upon which Reitzenstein, Weine] and Bultmann rest their 
far-reaching conclusions as to the dependence of the Apostle on the mysteries. If 
all this is to be accepted, how explain, asks our author, the undoubted fact that Paul 
leaves out (p. 87) the chief technical terms of these cults ? Is not the surmise more 
probable that he took his vocabulary, including Koindnia, from his mother tongue, 
the Koiné, and filled his terms with a Christian content adapted to the understanding 

t A Summary of the Gospels. By Loraine Boettner, Professor of Bible, Pikeville College, Pikeville, 
Kentucky. Wm. B. Eerdman’s Publishing Co., The Reformed Press, Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A., 
1933- 13° pp- 

2 Koinénia (Gemeenskap). By Paulus Evert Philippus Groenewald. Naamloose Vennoot- 
schap W. D. Meinema, Delft, 1932, pp. 223. 
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of the Gentiles to whom he preached ? The treatise then reviews the passages where 
Koinénia occurs in Romans (four instances), 1 Corinthians (3), 2 Corinthians (6), 
Galatians (2), Ephesians (1), Philippians (6), Philemon (2), and 1 Timothy (1). The 
result arrived at is that Koindnia has two groups of meanings : (2) Participation with 
someone in something, as in 1 Corinthians x. 20, and (6) as in 2 Corinthians viii. 23, 
one who participates or a “ partner ”’. 
In Chapter III are detailed discussions of the Pauline notions of F 
with the Son, the Holy Spirit, the Blood, the Body, in Sufferings, Faith, and Service. 
The book is an impressive example of what “ believing ” exegesis can accom- 
ish in discovering the treasures of the Word of God for a faith that inquires. His 
words are a striking quotation from Aretius: Magna est Koindnia nec facile potest 
verbis explicart. 
Lincoln University, Pa. Jounson. 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON I CORINTHIANS? 


Tue appearance of this new commentary on 1 Corinthians will be greeted with a 
hearty welcome on the part of many who have been mourning the dearth of theo- 
logical literature which, while representing the highest ideals of scholarship, is 
characterized also by unswerving loyalty to the Reformed Faith. But notwith- 
standing the sincerity of the welcome, there may be many expressions of regret that 
this work, like so many other contributions made by the Calvinistic theologians of 
the Netherlands, will not be used more widely simply because it is written in a 
language which to-day is not generally understood even by of theology, 
not to speak of ministers or other students of the Bible. few of these works, 
indeed, have been translated into English ; but, as is generally the case with transla- 
tions, they are limited for the most part to books of a semi-popular character. 

In the last analysis, of course, anything like a serious attempt to avail one’s self 
of the important contributions in any foreign language, demands an acquaintance 
with the language itself. We have recently been reminded that the situation in this 
respect was once far more favourable than it is to-day. In an interesting survey 
of “ Dutch Influences in Scottish Theology,” appearing in the January issue of this 
Review, Professor G. D. Henderson of the University of Aberdeen acknowledges 
the greatness of Scotland’s debt to Holland of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, observing that “ not a little that is characteristic of Scottish theology is 
Dutch in origin.” During the nineteenth century, however, it is pointed out, 
the theologians of Scotland began to look to Germany instead of Holland with the 
result that very few any longer acquainted themselves with the Dutch language, 
and the new era in Dutch theology which centres about the name of Abraham 
Kuyper remained practically unknown in Scotland. 

Although, it must be confessed, the main stream of theological development 
in America received little or no impetus from Dutch Calvinistic thought, it is worthy 
of notice that, here and there, there have been evidences of considerable knowledge 
and appreciation of the theological work of Kuyper, Bavinck and their associates. 
Nor has this contact been confined to schools and churches which have stood in intim- 
ate historical relation to Holland, for it is a fact worth recalling that the Princeton 
systematic theologians of the past generation considered a knowledge of Dutch indis- 
pensable and gave evidence of familiarity with the outstanding Dutch works in their 
teaching and writing. There is then no reason why the present generation of — 
students of theology should regard the acquirement of a reading knowledge of Dutch 
either as too difficult or as superfluous. The full fruitage of the modern revival of 
Reformation theology in Holland, we venture to predict, is only beginning to appear, 

© De Eerste Brief van den Apostel Paulus aan de Kerk te Korinthe. By Dr. F. W. Grosheide, Pro- 
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and the publication of this commentary is another reminder that these contributions 
are not limited to dogmatic theology but extend to other branches of theological 
learning, including New Testament science. 

The volume under review is one of a series of fourteen projected volumes which, 
when finished, will cover the whole New Testament. So far approximately one- 
half have appeared, three of these—a volume on Matthew and another on Hebrews 
and James in addition to the present volume—being from the industrious pen of 
Professor Grosheide of the Free University of Amsterdam. The others who have 
collaborated with him in this ambitious undertaking are Professor S. Greijdanus 
of Kampen and the late Professor J. A. C. van Leeuwen of Utrecht. It is to be 
hoped that the entire series will reach completion in the near future. 

What has been said with reference to the strictly Reformed character of the 
work should not lead the reader to suppose that it is either one-sided or stereotyped 
in its treatment. True, the fact that the author knows what the Reformed Faith 
is and his occasional reflection upon the dogmatic implications of the teaching of 
the apostle Paul contribute not a little to the distinctiveness of the commentary. 
Nevertheless, it would be difficult to single out one particularly strong aspect of the 
exegetical discussions, for what characterizes the commentary is just its catholicity 
of spirit and breadth of treatment. Historical problems are not neglected and even 
the practical significance of some of Paul’s teaching for the present day is pointed out 
in the excellent summary paragraphs which appear at the end of each section or 
chapter. On the other hand, careful attention is given to details of grammar and 
vocabulary. Textual questions are dealt with when they are significant for the 
determination of the apostle’s meaning. In a word, nothing is left undone which is 
necessary if the apostle’s language is to be construed carefully. Some of these 
details are consigned to footnotes. Perhaps even more of this material might have 
been placed in footnotes or printed in smaller type, for the very wealth of material 
which is presented in rather long paragraphs makes it difficult occasionally for the 
reader to perceive the high points of the argument in sufficiently bold relief. While 
the older exegetical literature on the epistle has not been passed over, one observes 
with satisfaction that careful attention has been given to the contributions of moderns 
like Johannes Weiss, Schlatter, Bachmann, Barth, Lake, Robertson-Plummer and 
others. And an invaluable feature of the work is found in the footnotes containing 
bibliographical references to books and articles in various journals which deal with 
particular passages or special phases of the teaching of Paul in the epistle. And yet 
the commentary is quite the opposite of a mere compilation of various views which 
have been held about details of exegesis, for the author is remarkably successful 
in carrying the reader along with him, never allowing him to be side-tracked by that 
which is less essential to the presentation of the exegetical argument. é 

In a commentary which considers the varied subject matter of Paul’s first 
Corinthian epistle with consistent thoroughness, it is difficult to select one or more 
topics as worthy of special mention in a brief review. Mention should be made, it 
seems clear, of the fact that in all the diversity of the epistle, Professor Grosheide 
discovers a golden thread that runs throughout and binds its varied content into a 
unified whole. This unity of the epistle is found in the observation that the apostolic 
admonitions are the consistent application of a unified, principal conception of the 
Christian life to various concrete cases, and that these admonitions reflect a recognition 
on the part of the apostle of the peculiar character of the Corinthian Church as it 
came to expression in diverse situations. 

At times, indeed, Paul is concerned with “the weak”, whose attitude towards 
things sacrificed to idols betrayed a failure to grasp the principle of Christian liberty, 
and again with those whose attitude towards marriage bordered on the rigidly ascetic, 
but the main thrust of the epistle is directed against those whose life principles were 
quite the opposite: the spiritually proud and “ puffed-up ”, who “ boasted” of 
their “ knowledge” and of their “rights”. Their temper was expressed in the 
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words: “ All things are lawful for me,” and this expression of Christian freedom was 
made the ultimate standard of their conduct. It is with this fundamental character 
of the church as a whole in mind that the apostle in various situations teaches the 
Corinthians that love to God and to one’s neighbour must determine when one may 
exercise his rights and when one must refrain from doing that which in itself is 
“ good ”. Readers who desire to learn how Dr. Grosheide works out this idea in detail 
may be referred to his introduction (pp. 27-32) and to the commentary itself. It 
may suffice to point out that, with these considerations in mind, it becomes clear 
that Chapter xi. is not a defence of Paul’s apostleship, but an appeal to apostolic 
conduct as an illustration of the principle that one must be prepared to forgo one’s 
personal rights when the furtherance of the gospel is at stake. Similarly, Chapter xiii. 
is not an isolated poem on love, but is advanced as an integral part of his argument 
in which, while recognizing the divine origin of the charismatic gifts, the apostle is 
concerned to guard against their overestimation, and to show that their exercise 
must be restricted by the principle of love towards and consideration for the welfare 
of the church as well as the salvation of unbelievers. 

In the treatment of Chapters xii.-xiv., as well as of other passages which bear 
upon the activity of the Spirit in the early church, and in a discussion of the organiza- 
tion of the Corinthian Church in the introduction to the commentary (pp. 18ff), 
there is much that is exceedingly well said and timely. In particular Professor 
Grosheide combats all theories which imply that the primitive church was so much 
under the direct guidance of the Spirit and so controlled by the expectation of a 
momentary return of Christ, that there was no room for concern for an established 
local ministry, everything in the sphere of teaching and government being left rather 
to the Spirit, who spoke through those who had been especially endowed with charis- 
matic gifts, of which the gift of prophecy was foremost (Geist vs. Amt.). Our author 
points out, among other things, that, although “ charisma ” has a pregnant, more 
specialized meaning, it is applied to all Christians (cf. p. 48; 1 Cor. i. 7); that in 
1 Cor. xii. Paul’s main concern is to show the diversity of the gifts of the Spirit against 
the attempt to ascribe an exaggerated importance to the gift of tongues, and is not » 
speaking of offices as such ; that the silence of some of Paul’s letters with respect to 
an established local ministry is offset by the positive witness of other letters and the 
Acts ; and that the restrictions which Paul places even upon the prophets, who stand 
incomparably higher in significance than those who speak with tongues, proves 
that he is unwilling to allow them free course in the administration of the church, 
insisting, as he does, that the genuineness of the charismatic gifts may be tested 
by the readiness of their possessors to submit to this apostolic restriction upon them 
(1 Cor. xiv. 29ff, 37). 

If space permitted we might call attention to many equally informative and 
stimulating discussions ; but the reviewer is content if what has been written will 
leave the impression that this volume is an important contribution to the literature 
on the epistle. 

Philadelphia. N. B. Sronznovuss. 


CHIEF MEN AMONG THE BRETHREN' 


Mr. Henry Picxerine in this volume gives in handy form a short biographical 
dictionary to which anyone may turn who wishes to know something about the 
leading representative men of the “ Brethren” movement. He gives a hundred 
sketches from the pen of a number of writers. The initials that indicate who the 
writer is may serve to identify him in the circles where the volume will be most 
appreciated. But outsiders might have been considered and their natural desire to 
know what the initials stand for might have been easily gratified if a key to the authors 

© Chief Men among the Brethren. Compiled by Henry Pickering. Pickering & Inglis: London and 
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had been given. It is, however, we had almost said an affectation, a recognized 
practice that has come to prevail in Brethren circles to speak of well-known brethren 
by their initials. There are given also not a hundred, but ninety-eight portraits of 
the subjects of the sketches. Two are wanting, Mr; Hutchinson and Mr. Yapp. 
The volume is a compilation ; about one-fourth of the articles are anonymous. The 
print is clear and the make-up of the book is good. 

The sketches are written by friends and admirers of those whom they describe, 
Thus they lack for nothing in the way of sympathetic appreciation. This serves to 
secure that a friendly atmosphere prevails throughout the volume. It proves also 
a convenient way of withdrawing from view the old contendings and controversies 
which rent the Brethren movement. Setting out with an attempt to provide some- 
thing like an Evangelical alliance before the time in which Christian brethren of 
different communions might find a common platform and meeting-place, it did not 
run its course for a score of years before it became intensely sectarian. So what aimed 
to begin with at getting rid of sects or at least softening their asperities managed 
to add not one but an indefinite number to the sects that diversify the face of Evan- 
gelical Christendom. We take it that, as regards the sundered fragments of the 
movement, the compiler seeks in an irenic interest to bring them together. If we 
mistake not he is associated with the Open Brethren ; and the manifestation of an 
irenic tendency among them as a fellowship is not of such significance as it would be 
in the ranks of their more militant Exclusive neighbours. 

In spite of their capacity for almost unlimited splits and cleavages the Brethren 
have a generic likeness. From the first they have been definitely Pre-millennial in 
their teaching as to the Second Coming of the Lord and Futurist in their interpreta- 
tion of Unfulfilled Prophecy. They also believe in open ministry in the Christian 
assembly under the presiding control of the Spirit. The weakness of their theory 
in regard to such ministry early betrayed itself and in the Plymouth meeting Mr. 
B. W. Newton took an active part with the concurrence of Mr. J. N. Darby in 
controlling the service with a view to the discouragement of ministry that was 
manifestly unfitted to edify. The long vendetta of which Mr. Newton was the object 
had not then begun. Human nature driven out with a pitchfork will find its way 
back; and men of forceful, not to say self-assertive, individuality soon make their 
way to the front and factious contention is the result. 

The men whom Mr. Pickering commemorates include some noteworthy 
names. He gives no sketch of Mr. Newton nor of Samuel Prideaux Tregelles. This 
was almost to be expected. But when he includes among his “‘ Chief Men” Sir 
Robert Anderson there seems no very good or obvious reason why he should have 
overlooked Lord Radstock. 

The whole movement of Brethrenism sought a restoration of the conditions of 
the Apostolic age. In this it had as one forerunner Mr. James Haldane in some 
tentative action which he took in his early ministry. It was, however, apostolicity 
without the Apostles. It failed to distinguish as it ought to do between the ordinary 
and the special features of the foundation years of Christianity. Its point of departure 
in the case of the Brethren from ordinary Evangelical Church life is its controversy 
with the type of Church order that is found in the Church of England. Its leaders 
who themselves took the line of what we regard to have been a defective and diluted 
Puritanism, do not seem to have any real acquaintance with the doctrine of the 
Church as that was developed in the consensus of the Reformed Theology. They 
passed by the lessons that were to be learned from the great Theological centuries 
when the Reformed Churches went seriously to the Apostolic Age and were able 
to distinguish between the abiding and the transitory features of the primitive life 
of the Church. 

Failing to make this distinction the leading teachers of the Brethren did not 
see that the professing Church of our Lord had such an institution as the Eldership 
while its worship was cast in the mould of what prevailed in the Synagogue in whose 
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bosom the first Christian congregations were nurtured. The possession by the first 
generation of believers of charismatic endowments was meant to lay the foundation 
of the new economy. Bat as these endowments came as a rule through the Apostles 
the passing of the authoritative teachers of the Church meant that those gifts which 
came by their hands in the baptism of the Holy Ghost were not meant to be part of 
the abiding equipment of the Christian Ecclesia; and those features of primitive 
worship which were due to the presence of such Pentecostal endowments were of a 
special and temporary character. The clear distinction that our Reformers found 
between what was transitory and what was abiding was one that escaped the Brethren. 

But Brethrenism with all its shortcomings and crudities and amateur specialism 
has had very remarkable Christians in its ranks. A movement that includes among 
its founders and its followers such an amiable self-sacrificing idealist as Anthony 
Groves, such a man of power in prayer as George Muller, such attractive Christians 
as J. G. Bellett and R. C. Chapman, such monuments of upholding and triumphant 
grace as John Dickie and, with all his very human limitations, such a forceful leader as, 
to name no more, John Nelson Darby the Adam Gib of the bineteenth century, left 
its mark deep on the Evangelical world. 

things chet cover ws The one is 
that so many of the upper and well-to-do classes of British and Irish society have 
taken their place among the Brethren. The other is that the influence of reviving 
Evangelical life in the Episcopal Church of Ireland has played such a notable part in 
the promotion and spread of the movement. 

It is to the credit of Brethrenism that from the beginning it has stood true to 
the Divine authority of Holy Writ. In many an instance also it has afforded a haven 
of refuge for distressed Evangelicals who were alienated from the organized Churches 
by the eclipse of the Evangel in their pulpits. 

We regret that Mr. Pickering has not been more careful in regard to such 
everyday things as mis-spellings. The proof-reading might have received more 
attention, There are also repetitions of what seem to be favourite quotations which 
might have been spared. A little care would have saved this book from the _— 
ance of slip-shod authorship. But with all its faults we extend to it a kindly w 
however far the system for which it stands may have strayed from what we look upon 
as the well-considered exhibition of doctrine, discipline and worship embodied in 
the constitution of our Reformed Churches. 

Joun Maczzop. 


Edinburgh. 


DEATH CANNOT SEVER! 


Tue preacher who would move a listening audience, whether to repentance, 
sorrow, or to hope, may, and lawfully does, neglect the formal rules of logic and the 
progression of evidence, if so be that, in the workshop of his thinking, he has already 
satisfied these tests. But when, transforming his sermons bookwise, he would carry 
conviction to a circle of readers, he invites defeat if his message be not fortified by at 
least a semblance of reasoned argument. Dr. Norman Maclean has, in his book 
Death Cannot Sever, made use of sermons without conforming to these stricter 
requirements. The charm of his oratory and the glamour of Celtic emotion make 
still their brief impress on the reader, but the pages will not bear critica] study. 
The result is confusing and unworthy treatment of a subject which, to the author, is 
plainly of serious import. 

The opening chapter does express in fervent words the faith of every well-instruc- 
ted Christian. Beyond this, the aim of the book is to convince unbelievers that death 
does not end all, and, for the comfort of those who do believe, to show that prayer by 
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them may yet turn to blessedness the eternal state of departed friends concerning 
whom they are full of fear. But the divisions of this twofold purpose are not dis- 
entangled ; nor is either supported by evidence of much value. 

Dr. Maclean makes the concession to the unbeliever (assumed to be a man of 
“ science ” and therefore meticulous about proof) that texts two thousand years old 
__ are beside the point. Unfortunately for the author’s consistency as a minister of the 

Gospel, and equally so for the value of his other arguments, the concession does not 
appear to be guarded by that reservation usual in the dialectic Esto. He seeks to 
satisfy the unbeliever by the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, although 
these provide, at best, only secondary proofs. These, however, and the speculative 
surmises of such as F. W. H. Myers’, seem to satisfy the author that there is life after 
death whereas, in truth, before hearkening to such oracles, he had already had his 
faith well and truly grounded. It is doubtless consciousness that, after all, the Bible 
is better than the evidence of clairvoyants that compels Dr. Maclean to turn for 
support to the Bible as “ the most psychical Book.” It tells of “‘ dreams and voices 
and apparitions and foretelling of events, which in every respect are the counterpart 
of the activities which are recorded in the Proceedings, etc.” This is reasoning in a 
circle, and yet a circle with gaps in it. Dr. Maclean is satisfied that God’s revelation 
did not end when the Canon of Scripture was closed. God undoubtedly has means 
of making known His will and purpose when and where the recorded Word does not 
meet the case. But is it respectful to Him who said “ Come let us reason together” 
to suggest that He who once spoke by prophets and mighty men, and ultimately made 
a revelation by His Son the Lord Christ, should now descend to bathos? After a 
silence of nigh two thousand years has God no better way of expressing Himself than 
by obscure mutterings in dark seances and by futile knockings and table turnings ? 
Are not messages, if lawfully sent, more likely to come by angels from before the 
throne than through spirits of men not long gone over who profess not to have 
advanced far into or discovered much about the immensity of the other world ? 
Are not later-day manifestations (where actual and not imagined) likely, in the 
nature of the case, to be struggling efforts of a power more diabolical than Divine ? 

The author does contradict the Reformed teaching that “ the souls of believers 
do immediately pass into glory”; he believes in an intermediate state and that 
“‘ man’s place in eternity is not fixed unalterably in death.” From the depth of hell 
he may say “I will arise and go to my Father.” Therefore the faithful may pray, 
and that with efficacy, for their departed, “ for even hell itself and the denizens 
thereof, are within the Compass and the Omnipotence of God.” In this again the 
author, by his appeal to Psychical Researchers and to the Bible, reasons in a circle. 
He uses as the conclusive item from Scripture, the tale of the Witch of Endor. He is 
satisfied that the wise woman did actually bring up a manifestation of Samuel ; that 
Samuel, as yet ignorant of God’s great mercy, spoke angrily to King Saul out of his 
own, still unshed, austerity of temper; wherefore it is evident that Samuel had not 
penetrated far into the intermediate state. 

This peculiar exegesis of the Old Testament story is coupled with Dr. Maclean’s 
questionable estimate of the Christian Church as he knows it. He deems the Church 
to be blind to the precious truth that Christ is a living God, caring for and over- 
ruling the Church which is His own. 

Dr. Maclean has not proved his case about an Intermediate State ; but the glam- 
our of his style and his evident sincerity will cause some to think that he has done so. 
As for his efforts to convince unbelieving materialists, we think he has neglected the 
better for the worse arguments. Altogether we wish he had given us a better book. 


_ W. Brown. 
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